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PRKFATORY NO^'R. 


Ab a study, tlir. litt!** vohn!ii* clifTiTH iii fm« 

important rrs|H*ot fr»*m itn pr«'«l«‘«M‘SMir'. in this K\- 

paiiHioii, iiRitoad of j-iiritprosuou, ha. hat! to ho my motiioil 
in troatini!: tiit* <ni-4imt livrs <»f (irau i )f thono mnti* tiavo 
hitherto Ihm'U |»nhiiHht'ii ♦*%oept in e. »iinr\iMii with some 
part of hi.H w*»rk*a ami mme h:e. attomptetl to po at all 
into tletail. Ntilford’s, whh*h is the fulle 4 , wotild oianjpv, 
in its purely hi**tcraplii4'a} seetlon, not luitre than thirty «»f* 
these pa^’es. 

Tin* imih*rialH I have uaetl are ehielly taken from ilm 

foilowhn!^ soureen : 

I, 'riu' /a/e ami l.t'Ittjs af A'ru//, e^itetl !>y Mantm in 
1774. Huh waa'k eon-UHtu <*f a very meagre thri^ml of 
luoi4’raphy (’oimeetin*,*; a e«»lle»*tio!i <»f letters, whltdi wtnihl 
!h* more vahiahle, if M.i.mu had not tampered %vith them, 
aHenn;4, omittiiuh rutd re^tiatino nf his mvn free will. 

il. Mitford’-i /fife llitimaii f/rrii/^ prefixed to tlie 
iHht edition of tlie Hii'i is verv vultiahh* f.o far 

IlM it eoe"... l*he UeX. John Mitfofd Wliri a Vounf; elertyv* 
mini, w!i»> was l^irn ten xears after the death ef and 

who made it tin- htr'/int's-. of hi-, life In eol|e,-t fmm raieh 
Hiirvivors an rt-memt»ere»i tiray all tiie domment-i and au- 
eedofes ftiu! tn* eoidd seeurt*. 'rhi-s vt the lifr wlfndi was 
altered and enlarged, to he prefixed t<» the* Kitui tiraji in 
m4f>. 
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III. Mitford’s edition of the Works of Gray, published 
in 4 vok, in 1836. This contained the genuine text of 
most of the letters printed by Mason, and a large number 
which now saw the light for the first time, addressed to 
Wharton, Chute, Nichols, and others. 

lY. Correspondence and Eeminiscenccs of the Bev. Nor- 
ton Nichols, edited by Mitford, in 1843. 

y. The Correspondence of Gray and Mason^ to which 
are added other letters, not before printed, an exceedingly 
valuable collection, not widely enough known, which was 
published by Mitford in 1853. 

VI. The Works of Gray, as edited in 2 vols. by Mathias, 
in 1814; this is the only publication in which the Pem- 
broke MSS. have hitherto been made use of. 

VIL Souvenirs de C. FI de JBonstetien, 1832. 

VIII. The Correspondence of Horace Walpole. 

IX. Gray’s and Stonehewer’s MSS., as preserved in 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

X. MS. Notes and Letters by Gray, Cole, and others, in 
the British Museum. 

By far the best account of Gray, not written by a per- 
sonal friend, is the brief summary of his character and 
genius contributed by Mr. Matthew Arnold to ‘‘ The Eng- 
lish Poets.” 

No really good or tolerably full edition of Gray’s Works 
is in existence. Neither his English nor his Latin Poems 
have been edited in any collection which is even approxi- 
mately complete; and his Letters, although they are bet- 
ter given by Mitford than by Mason, are very far from 
being in a satisfactory condition. In many of them the 
date is wrongly printed; and some, which bear no date, 
are found, by internal evidence, to be incorrectly attributed 
by Mitford. No attempt has ever been made to collect 
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Gray’s writings into one single publication. I am sorry 
to say that all my efforts to obtain a sight of Gray’s 
unpublished letters and facetious poems, many of which 
were sold at Sotheby & Wilkinson’s on the 4th of August, 
1854, hr-ve failed. On the other hand, the examination 
of the Pembroke MSS. has supplied me with a consider- 
able amount of very exact and important biographical in- 
formation which has never seen the light until now. 

I have to express my warmest thanks to the Master 
and Fellows of Pembroke College, Cambridge, who per- 
mitted me to examine these invaluable MSS. ; to Mr. R. 
A. Neil, of Pembroke, and Mr. J. W. Clark, of Trinity, 
whose kindness in examining archives, and copying docu- 
ments for me, has been great; to Mr. R. T. Turner, who 
has placed his Gray MSS. at ray disposal; to Professor 
Sidney Colvin and Mr. Basil Champneys, who have given 
me the benefit of their advice on those points of art and 
architecture which are essential to a study of Gray; and 
to Mr. Edward Scott and Mr. Richard Garnett, for valu- 
able assistance in the Library of the British Museum. For 
much help in forming an idea of the world in which Gray 
moved, I am indebted to Mr. Christopher Wordsworth’s 
books on Cambridge in the eighteenth century. 
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CHAPTER L 

CHILDHOOD AND BAELT COLLEGE LIFE. 

Thomas Geay was born at Ms father’s house in Cornhill, 
on the 26th of December, I7l6. Of his ancestry nothing 
is known. Late in life, when he was a famous poet, Baron 
Gray of Gray in Forfarshire claimed him as a relation, but 
with characteristic serenity he put the suggestion from 
him. I know no pretence,” he said to Beattie, that I 
have to the honour Lord Gray is pleased to do me; but 
if his lordship chooses to own me, it certainly is not rny 
business to deny it.” The only proof of his connexion 
with this ancient family is that he possessed a bloodstone 
seal, which had belonged to his father, engraved with Lord 
Gray’s arms, gules a lion rampant, within a hordure en- 
grailed argent. These have been accepted at Pembroke 
College as the poet’s arms, but as a matter of fact we may 
say that he sprang on both sides from the lower-middle 
classes. His paternal grandfather had been a successful 
merchant, and died leaving Philip, apparently his only 
son, a fortune of 10,000L Through various vicissitudes 
this money passed, at length almost reaching the poet’s 
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hands in no very much diminished quantity, for 
Gray seems to have been as clever in business as I 
extravagant. He was born in 167G. Towards }ii« 
tieth year he married Miss Dorothy Antrobus, a Bu 
hamshire lady, about twenty years of age, who, wi1 
sister Mary, a young woman three years her senior 
a milliner’s shop in the City. They belonged, howe 
a genteel family, for the remaining sister, Anna, w 
wife of a prosperous country lawyer, Mr. Jonathan E 
and the two brothers, Robert and John Antrobus 
fellows of Cambridge colleges, and afterwards tut 
Eton. These five persons take a prominent place : 
subsequent life of the poet, whereas he never me 
any of the Grays. His father had certainly one 
Mrs. Oliffe, a woman of violent temper, who mar 
gentleman of Norfolk, and was well out of the w 
after the death of Gray’s mother, when she beg 
haunt him, and only died two or three months bef' 
did. She seems to have resembled Philip Gray in 
acter, for the poet,' always singularly respectful and 
to his other elderly relations, calls her ‘‘the spa' 
Cerberus upon the Dragon of Wantlcy.” 

Dorothy Gray was unfortunate in her married lif< 
husband was violent, jealous, and probably mad. ( 
twelve children, Thomas was the only one whoi 
reared, but Mason is doubtless wrong in saying tb 
eleven who died were all suffocated by infantile c 
sions. Mrs. Gray speaks in her “case” of the c: 
of providing “all manner of apparel for her chil 
Thomas, however, certainly would have died as an 
but that his mother, finding him in a fit, opened 
with her scissors, by that means relieving the dete 
tion of blood to the brain. His father neglected bii 
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lie was brought up by his mother and his aunt Mary. He 
also mentions with touching affection, in speaking of the 
death of a Mrs. Bonfoy in 1^63, that ‘‘she taught me to 
pray.” Home life at Cornhill was rendered miserable by 
the cruelties of the father, and it seems that the boy’s 
uncle, Robert Antrobus, took him away to his own house 
at Burnham, in Bucks. This gentleman was a fellow of 
Peterhouse, as his younger brother Thomas was of King’s 
College, Cambridge. With Robert the boy studied botany, 
and became learned, according to Horace Walpole, in the 
virtues of herbs and simples. IJnfortunately, this uncle 
died on January 23, 1729, at the age of fifty ; there still 
exists a copy of Wallerh Poems in which Gray has writ- 
ten his own name, with this date ; perhaps it was an heir- 
loom of his uncle. 

In one of Philip Gray’s fits of extravagance he seems to 
have had a full-length of his son painted, about this time, 
by the fashionable portrait-painter of the day, Jonathan 
Richardson the elder. This picture is now in the Fitz- 
william Museum, at Cambridge. The head is good in 
colour and modelling ; a broad, pale brow, sharp nose and 
chin, large eyes, and a pert expression give a lively idea 
of the precocious and not very healthy young gentleman 
of thirteen. He is dressed in a blue satin coat, lined with 
pale shot silk, and crosses his stockinged legs so as to dis- 
play dapper slippers of russet leather. His father, how- 
ever, absolutely refused to educate him, and he was sent 
to Eton, about 1727, under the auspices of his uncles, 
and at the expense of his mother. On the 26th of April 
of the same year, a smart child of ten, with the airs of a 
little dancing-master, a child who was son of a prime-min- 
ister, and had kissed the King’s hand, entered the same 
school; and some intellectual impulse brought them to- 
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gether directly in a friendship that was to last, with 
short interval, until the death of one of them more th 
forty years afterwards. 

It is not certain that Horace Walpole at once adopt 
that attitude of frivolous worship which he preserved 1 
wards Gray in later life. He was a brilliant little soc 
meteor at Eton, and Gray was probably attracted first 
him. Yet it was characteristic of the poet througho 
life that he had always to be sought, and even at Et< 
his talents may have attracted Walpole’s notice. At ; 
events, they became fast friends, and fostered in one a 
other intellectual pretensions of an alarming nature. Bo 
were oppidans and not collegers, and therefore it is dil 
cult to trace them minutely at Eton. But we know th 
they “ never made an expedition against bargemen, or w( 
a match at cricket,” for this Walpole confesses ; but th< 
wandered through the playing-fields at Eton tending 
visionary flock, and “sighing out some pastoral name 
the echo of the cascade under the bridge” which spai 
Chalvey Brook. An avenue of limes amongst the elc 
is still named the “ Poet’s Walk,” and is connected by tr 
dition with Gray. They were a pair of weakly little boj? 
and in these days of brisk athletic training would hard' 
be allowed to exist. Another amiable and gentle boy, st: 
more ailing than themselves, was early drawn to them I 
sympathy : this was Richard West, a few months young' 
than Gray and older than Walpole, a son of the Richai 
West who was made Lord Chancellor of Ireland when 1 
was only thirty-five, and who then immediately died ; h 
mother’s father, dead before young Richard’s birth, ha 
been the famous Bishop Gilbert Burnet. A fourth fiien 
was Thomas Ashton, who soon slips out of our histor 
but who survived until 1775. 


^ <auv, 

“Say, F;ith<'r Thiunt'S, (‘t>r thou luisf s<*c!i 
Full many a spri^litly raci*, 

Disportinp; on tliy marsjjcnt 
The paths of pU^asuro tran*; 

Who foremost now delights to cleave^ 
With pliant arm, thy glassy wave ; 

The eaptivc liimet which enthral y 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circh‘’s speed, 

Or urge the Hying ball V* 

33ut we liavti every retison to beli<^v(‘ that lu* 
more amply occupied in hclpiiitr “grateful S 
adlore “licr Henry’s holy shade.” I, /earning wn 

ferred to athletics at our |)ublic scliools, and 
naturally drawn by temperament to stndy. It i 
been understood that lie versified at Eton, but t 
lines of his which have hitherto Ikhui known are 
iV 36, when he liad been nearly two years at < 
I liavc, however, been fortunate encnigli to find ; 
MSS- in Pembroke College a “ play^exereist^ at 
tire poet’s handwriting, which has never Inum pi 
wPiich is valuable as showing us the early ripei; 
scliolarship, Tt is a theme, in seventy - threa; 
verses, commencing with the line— 

“Pendet Homo incertus gemini ml confmia mum 

The normal mood of man is described as oi: 
tation between tlic things of Heaven ami thi‘ 
Earth; he assumes that all nature is made h»r 
m cut, but soon experience steps in and pn^vi's t 
coTitrarv: he emhMivmifu f.n 
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superhuman power and accomplishment, only to discover 
the narrow scope of his possibilities, and he has at last to 
curb his ambition, and be contented with what God and 
nature have ordained. The thoughts are beyond a boy, 
though borrowed in the main from Horace and Pope ; 
while the verse is still more remarkable, being singularly 
pure and sonorous, though studded, in boyish fashion, 
with numerous tags from Virgil. What is really notice- 
able about this early effusion is the curious way in which 
it prefigures its author’s maturer moral and elegiac man- 
ner ; we see the writer’s bias and the mode in which ho 
will approach ethical questions, and we detect in this little 
^‘play-exercise” a shadow of the stately didactic reverie 
of the Odes. As this poem has never been described, I 
may be permitted to quote a few of the verses : 

“ Plurimus (hie error, demensque libido lacessit) 

In superos coelumque ruit, sedesque relinquit, 

Quas natura dedit proprias, jussitque tueri. 

Humani sortera generis pars altera luget, 

Inyidet armento, et campi sibi vindicat herbam. 

0 quis me in pecoris felicia transferet arva, 

In loca pastorum deserta, atque otia dia ? 

Cur mihi non Ljnacisne oculi, vel odora canum vis 
Additur, aut gressus cursu glomerare potestas ? 

Aspice ubi, teneres dum texit aranea casses, 

Funditur in telam, et late per stamina vivit ! 

Quid mihi non tactus eadem exquisita facultas 
Taurorumve tori solidi, pennseve volucrum.” 

In the face of such lines as these, and bearing in mind 
Walpole’s assertion that “ Gray never was a boy,” wc may 
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college which has since adopted him as her iyi 
and which now presents to each emerging pu| 
some selection from the works of the Etonian 
lence^ Thomas Gray. 

In 1'734 the quadruple alliance broke up. 
probably Ashton, proceeded to Cambridges wher 
mer was for a short time a pensioner of IVinh 
but went over, on the 3d of July, as a fcliow-eoti 
his uncle Antrobus^s college, Petcrhousc.* Wal 
up to London for the winter, and did not inal 
pearance at King’s College, Cambridge, until Ma 
West, meanwhile, had been isolated from his I 
being sent to Oxford, where he entered (!hri 
much against his will. For a year the young i 
uates are absolutely lost to sight. If they wro 
another, their letters are missing, and the corre 
of Walpole and of Gray with West begins i] 
ber, 1735. 

But in the early part of that year a very stri 
dent occurred in the Gray family, an incident 
perfectly unknown until, in 1807, a friend of 11; 
happened to discover, in a volume of MS. law-ca 
submitted by Mrs. Dorothy Gray to the cmimu 
John Audley, in February. 1735. In this ext 
document the poet’s mother states that for ne; 
years, that is to say, for the whole of ber inarric 

* The Master of Peterhouse has kindly copied Cor ni 
register of admissions at that college, this entry, hith<‘r 
“Jul: 3^®- 1'734, Thomas Gray MiddlesexieriHis in sd 
Etonensi institutus, annosaue natus 18 Cnetentfi Tnf.Arfl « 
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has received no support from her husband, but has de- 
pended entirely on the receipts of the shop kept by her- 
self and her sister ; moreover “ almost providing every- 
thing for her son whilst at Eton school, and now he is 
at Peter-House in Cambridge.” 

“ l^'otwithstanding which, almost ever since he (her husband) hath 
been married, he hath used her in the most inhuman manner, by 
beating, kicking, punching, and with the most vile and abusive lan- 
guage, that she hath been in the utmost fear and danger of her life, 
and hath been obliged this last year to quit her bed, and lie with her 
sister. This she was resolved, if possible, to bear ; not to leave her 
shop of trade for the sake of her son, to be able to assist in the main- 
tenance of him at the University, since his father won’t.” 


Mrs. Gray goes on to state that her husband has an in- 
sane jealousy of all the world, and even of her brother, 
Thomas Antrobus, and that he constantly threatens “to 
ruin himself to undo her and his only son,” having now 
gone so far as to give Mary Antrobus notice to quit the 
shop in Cornhill at Midsummer next. If he carries out 
this threat, Mrs. Gray says that she must go with her 
sister, to help her “in the said trade, for her own and 
her son’s support.” She asks legal counsel which way 
will be best “for her to conduct herself in this unhappy 
circumstance.” Mr. Audley writes sympathetically from 
Doctors Commons, but civilly and kindly tells her that 
she can find no protection in the English law. 

This strange and tantalising document, the genuineness 
of which has never been disputed, is surrounded by diffi- 
culties to a biographer. The known wealth and occa- 
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These four boys formed a (|iindruf>l<' alliauoe” of tlir* 
warmest frierulshij). West seemeui the 14'efuiH luuoris^nt 
them ; he was a nervous and prc'ceeious hui, wlin matie 
verses in his sleep, cultivatt'd nut only a puhli<' Latin 
muse, but also a private English (»u(% mid da/.zlet! hiri eufii 
panions by tlie eas<; and llmuK'y of his pen. His |iuftieii! 
remains- — to whieh w<^ shall pn^sently return, sinee they 
are intimately connected with the cleveUipmeiit of 
genius — are of suflicient nu‘rit to peianit us lit beli{*\e that 
had he lived ho mii^ht have* aehi<'ved a reputation arnotig *4 
the minor pot^ts of his Neither S}ien.'4um^ mu* Beal 

tic had written anythin.t^ so (‘onsidt'rabh* when tlnw reaeh 
cd the aj^e. at which W'est dit*d. Ills <‘haraeter wan r\’ 
tronicly winnin<4, and in his eorresptmdenee with lirayyaH 
far as it has Ixujn pnjservtsL we lind him at firnt the ni‘»re 
serious and the mort^ alTts'tlonate friend. Htii th«^ syinp 
toms of his illm'ss, whieli S(M*m to have elonely re:i»‘tiibl«*t| 
those of K(!ats, destroyed tin* supertitual sweefnenH of bin 
nature, and towards the end w<* tind (hay tin* niort* fioher 
and the more manly of the two. 

Besides the inin^r eireh* <»f W’alpoh*, Went, and Afthlon, 
there was an outer ring of Eton friemis, whose uiifiirs 
have been preserved in connexion w ith (irayV Amoi^g^t 
these was (h*orgo Montagti, graniim*phew (»f tin* gr#a4f 
Lari of Halifax; Stonehewer, a very tirm ami loyal friend, 
with whom (b'ayV intimacy deepened t«» the end fd lii% 
life; (darke, afterwards a fashiouahle physieiim at Kp*ir*ii} ; 
and Jacob Ih-yaut, th(^ antiquary, whose plat*e in elain wai 
next to Oray’s through one term. With thoMo hi^ tlniilil 
less shared those d(*IigiitH of Hvviinming, hirfhf tit fiitiig, 
hoops, and trap-ball whic’Ii he Inis «lt'?uTibrd, in onmie 
eighteenth-century hwhion, in the faimnw iitanza of hi^ 
Eton Ode : 
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of her and of his son. That there is not one woi 
of family troubles in Gray’s copious corrcspoi 
what we might expect from so proud and rotic( 
ure. But the gossipy Walpole must have knovvi 
and Mason need not have been so excessively 
when all concerned had long been dead. Feri 
Gray exaggerated a little, and perhaps also tin 
of her husband’s behaviour in 1735 made lier f<] 
in earlier years they had lived on gentler terms, 
events, the money-scrivener is shown to have b(‘e! 
violent, and, as I have before conjectured, probi 
insane. The interesting point in the whole stor 
Gray’s self-sacrifice for her son, a devotion whi 
his turn repaid with passionate attachment, and 
bered with tender effusion to the day of his dtN 
inherited from his mother his power of endur 
quiet rectitude, his capacity for suffering in siU 
the singular tenacity of his affections. 

Gray, Ashton, and Horace Walpole were at Ct 
together as undergraduates from the spring of 1 ' 
the winter of 1738. They associated very mmdi 
another, and Walpole shone rather less, it would 
than at any other part of his life. The followinj 
of a letter from Walpole to West, dated November 
is particularly valuable : 

Tydeus rose and set at Eton, He is only known hm 
scholar of King’s. Orosmades and Almanzor are jtist i 
that is, I am almost the only person they ar(‘ acfpuuj 
and consequently the only person acquainted with thc'ir 
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The nickname which gives ns least difficulty here is 
that in which we are most interested. Orosmades was 
West’s name for Gray, because he was such a chilly 
mortal, and worshipped the sun. West himself was known 
as Favonius. Tydeus is very clearly Walpole himself, 
and Almanzor is probably Ashton. I would hazard the 
conjecture that Plato is Henry Coventry, a young man 
then making some stir in the University with certain 
semi-religious Dialogues. He was a friend of Ashton’s, 
and produced on Horace Walpole a very startling im- 
pression, causing in that volatile creature for the first and 
only time an access of fervent piety, daring which Horace 
actually went to read the Bible to the prisoners in the 
Castle gaol. Very soon this wore off, and Coventry him- 
self became a free-thinker, but Ashton remained serious, 
and taking orders very early, dropped out of the circle of 
friends. In all this the name of Gray is not mentioned, 
but one is justified in believing that he did not join the 
reading-parties at the Castle. 

Early in 1736 the three Cambridge undergraduates ap- 
peared in print simultaneously and for the first time in a 
folio collection of Latin Hymeneals on the marriage of 
Frederic, Prince of Wales. Of these effusions, Gray’s 
copy of hexameters is by far the best, and was so recog- 
nized from the first. Mason has thought it necessary to 
make a curious apology for this poem, and says that Gray 
“ought to have been above prostituting his powers” in 
“ adulatory verses of this kind.” But if he had glanced 
through the lines again, of which he must have been 

cnAolrinrir -Frr^m mnmnvxr IVTiscrkn ixrrMilrl Lox/ni caati fliA-vr 
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deal about bis own fine language, and is \ 
of anything like adulation. The verses t 
not show much progress; there is a fine p 
end, but it is almost a cento from Ovid. ( 
ancholy to relate, does not scan. In every 
to the Hymeneal is Luna HahitahiUs^ a po 
one hundred ,verses, written by desire of tl 
1737, and printed in the Muscb Etonenses, 
aible to lay any stress on these official prod 
exercises on a given text. At Pembroke, 
library of the College, and in the Stonehc 
the Master’s lodge, I have examined a numl; 
pieces, in prose and verse, copied in a roi 
handwriting, and signed “ Gray.” Among ■ 
of elegiacs, on the 5th of November, struck i 
larly clever, and it might be well, as the be 
works is so small, and his Latin verse so 
include several of these in a complete editio 
ings. They do not, however, greatly concern 
As early as May, 1736, it is curious to fin< 
of Cambridge already lying with a leaden v 
nerves and energies of Gray, a youth scared] 
tieth year. In his letters to West he strike 
same note that he harped upon ten years hi 
ton, twenty years later to Mason, thirty ] 
Norton Nichols, and in his last months, wit 
insistence than ever, to Bonstetten. The do 
upon his spirits. He writes to West: 
it will be my greatest of pleasures to know 
what you read, and how you spend your tin 
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nothing is a most amusing business ; and yet neither some- 
thing nor nothing gives me any pleasure. When you have 
seen one of ray days, you have seen a whole year of my 
life; they go round and round like the blind horse in the 
mill, only he has the satisfaction of fancying he makes a 
progress and gets some ground ; my eyes are open enough 
to see the same dull prospect, and to know that, having 
made four-and-twenty steps more, I shall be just where I 
was,” This is the real Gray speaking to us for the first 
time, and after a few more playful phrases he turns again, 
and gives us another phase of Ms character. You need 
not doubt, therefore, of having a first row in the front box 
of my little heart, and I believe you are not in danger of be- 
ing crowded there ; it is asking you to an old play, indeed, 
but you will be candid enough to excuse the whole piece 
for the sake of a few tolerable lines.” Many clever and 
delicate boys think it effective to pose as victims to mel- 
ancholy, and the former of these passages would possess 
no importance if it were not for its relation to the poet’s 
later expressions. He never henceforward habitually rose 
above this deadly dulness of the spirits. His melancholy 
was passive and under control, not acute and rebellious, 
like that of Cowper, but it was almost more enduring. It 
is probable that with judicious medical treatment it might 
have been removed, or so far relieved as to be harmless. 
But it was not the habit of men in the first half of the 
eighteenth century to take any rational care of their 
health. Men who lived in the country, and did not hunt, 
took no exercise at all. The constitution of the genera- 
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early middle life. People were not in tlie lea 
when men like Garth and Fenton died of nK*r 
because they had become prematurely corpulen 
not he persuaded to get out of bod. Switt 
and Gray are illustrious examples of the ne 
hygienic precaution among (piict niiddle-elasj 
the early decades of the century, (u'ay took 
whatever; Cole reports that he said at the mi 
that he had never thrown his leg across the 
horse, and this was really a very extraordinai*} 
for a man to make in those days. Bat w('. si 
return to the subject of Gray’s melancholy, ai 
not dwell upon it here, further than to note tl 
at least with his undergraduate days. He wn^ 
efieminate at college, but the only proof of 
given to us is one with which the most rob 
reader must sympathise, namely, that he dr 
breakfast, whilst all the rest of tlu: univer 
Horace Walpole, drank beer. 

The letter from which we have just quoted 
show that the idleness of his life existed only 
agination. He was, in fact, at this time waiub 
along the less-trodden paths of Latin literatu 
idly laying the foundation of his unequalled i 
with the classics. He is now reading Stat 
West, and he encloses a translation of about < 
and ten lines from the sixth book of the Tlu 
is the first example of his English verso whi 
preserved. It is very interesting, as showing 
happy instinct which led Gray to reject the m 

in favour of thp. mom imaaeiivA anrl «ATu\ivvna t 
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To a trained ear, after much study of minor English verso 
written between 1720 and 1740, these couplets have al- 
most an archaic sound, so thoroughly are they out of 
keeping with the glib, satiric poetry of the period. Pope 
was a splendid artificer of verse, but there was so much of 
pure intellect, and of personal temperament, in the con- 
duct of his art, that he could not pass on his secret to his 
pupils, and in the hands of his direct imitators the heroic 
couplet lost every charm but that of mere sparkling prog- 
ress. The verse of such people as Whitehead had be- 
come a simple voluntary upon knitting-needles. Gray 
saw the necessity of bringing back melody and volume to 
the heroic line, and very soon the practice of the day dis- 
gusted him, as we shall see, with the couplet altogether. 
For the present he was learning the principles of his art 
at the feet of Dryden. West was delighted with the 
translation, and compared Gray contending with Statius 
to Apollo wrestling with Hyacinth. In a less hyperboli- 
cal spirit, he pointed out, very justly, the excellent render- 
ing of that peculiarly Statian phrase, Summos auro man- 
sueverat ungues^ by 

“ And calm’d the terrors of his claws in gold.” 

We find from Walpole that Gray spent his vacations in 
August, 1736, at his uncle’s house at Burnham, in Buck- 
inghamshire; and here he was close to the scene of so 
many of his later experiences, the sylvan parish of Stoke- 
Pogis. For the present, however, all we hear is that ho 
is too lazy to go over to Eton, which the enthusiastic 

T\/alnnlA YYAcf. AnncirlA-t* La -nArf aa+Iv iTnnflrrlnnfiLlA- 
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My p^vv.ii huilfrr iri Hii r-I!:al :<>-■■ , h; 

every ohitir in tiu* b<iusi‘, so 1 luu to -t md uf f!i 

* «•• axi*^ tlioiu!;]! th(‘ putt f<»r!ut!s him :rf»i 

field C(mtintt(‘H sttll to n'l-iiih* tii.'i vav.-^ and no o 

fortabX<^ noiso and stink. Ho hold,; nio lui'djfy f lu'.qt, 
walkb*«? when I .should rid<\ arid n udins: lUst ii I ■ h*i 
comfoi'l* amidst all this is, that I fiav** af fho di- tamo' 
throu^'X^L a gre(*n lune, a tV>rt“t Cflu* ■^ulyar r,d! u a . o 
own at loask as good us .so, fur I s{tv no huisian tlum 
self fXi i« a little elmo.s of mountain'* and |U'«r}|(irt 
is true, that, do n(»t asroud nundi ahiivo flio fhujd , n 
clivitics (juite so ama'/aiig as Hovor t’lif!'; hut ju u -u* 
pie who Hieir necks as well jr I ifu nun ^rwii.n 
crags that give the eye as nmch plca air.* uh if fh. v u 
gerous. Both vnh^ and hill are <'oven d \ufh im* r \rio 
and othex* very reverend v<‘getid!lcs, that, like mo i oilo 
pie, aro always dreaming out tln-ir old sfoi je * tu the w 
foot o'Jf one of thest' Hipints MK (i7 and fh 

the trurxh^ fora wholt! morning. The fim»n'ou» h.ue 
squirrel gambol around mt' likt' Adam in rui.elto' hr t 
Eve; but I think lie did not use to read Virgil, a I t u; 

This is tlie first expn*ssion, as far as I am a 
modern feeling of tht^ |)iettireM|in% \Xv ‘dial 
became more and more a eharaef eristic in 
Gray itB years wimt hy. In this letter, ttm, 
at tlie age of twtmty-one In* had alrvad} 
of that Kprightly wit and variety of luaufier 
him 0X10 of tlie ino.st didiglitfid ietter writer.’i i 
ture. 

At l^nrnham, in lV:i7, In* mndt^ tire ne»|n:i 
very interesting waif of the preeediin'r reiiinr 
Southerne, the onee fatmnis autht^r uf 

.1,. .f it. . . i' 
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you right. My Kathor aiui Mothor <it*sin‘ me t(» semi fh«*ir <’oii 

iiieutH, ami I Uog y(mM hcru'Vi* me 

“S*"', yiuir ino;'>t ()l)ei|^‘ humt»le ^^erv*• 

*'T. <lUAY. 

The amusinic pelnt is that tlu‘. tutor seeniH to hav<' t!< 
into a rage at the pert tone of this i‘pislli\ aiul wt* have 
rough draft of two replies on tlu^ tly-siu'et, The first 
dresses liim as “pretty Mr. (Jray/oand is a nou-a! luix 
the car; but this lias been caneelletl, as wrath gave wie 
discretion, and the final answer is very friiunily, ami st 
that the writer would do anything “for your lather 
your uncle, Mr. Aiitrohus (Thos.).'’ Signor bla/.za 
the Italian master to the University, ami mx niontliH 1 
■we find Gray, and apparently Horace. Wulpule le 
ing Italian “like any dragon.” ^fhe course of stmly hi 
•aal at the University was entirely out of sympathy i 
Gray’s instinctive inovenumts after knowledge. He e 
plains bitterly of having to endure lectures daily ami h 
ly, and of having to waste Ids time over inathema 
where his teacher was tlic celebrated I’rofesHor Nieh 
Saunderson, whoso xnaaterly IJlemeutH of /l/yr/»n/, a; 
wards the text-boolcs of the University, were Htili kn 
only by oral tradition. For sucdi learning (#ray hmi iioi 
taste nor patience. “ It is very possilde,” lie. writi's iu W 
“that two and two make four, but I would m*t givi^ 
farthings to demonstrate this ever so el(*arly ; aad if I 
be the profits of life, give me the amuHements of it.” 
account of the low condition of classic learning at < 
bridge wc must take with a grain of salt. Ah hii nn 
graduate ho would of course see nothing of tin* griaat li 
of the University, now sinking beneath the Imri/aiii; j 
a shy lad as he would not be asked to sliare. the ennv^ 
tion of Bentley, or Snapo, or the venerable Master of 
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What <i« »«'■’! ’.ffirt c*ir]U’» hi-i rr|H-u!i-«i thiniiii'i;4t iMii-,: »*f 

“ that |irrt!y »*f ih'-’olHl** unhiiJil'^ ’* rjilinl I'.iiii' 

that fiaH-hai! \%m at a ^f'r\ h^w rl4» nuuni/^ 

tiir jiiiii««r auMi rhlrr tui«l«*ri.^ra‘liia!*’n, 'rhr 

of iho fuHil awatj ; tlir* Urrrk rruval, 

wfiirh timy 4i«l lout'li to fdnrt, hioi ijmI iiiiii IV.'F/ 

wiw rortallhy fi «l«!l }'«*ar at tho Tiiivi I'Hity. If urrni'i ftiai 
thtTt^ WiTo flo th*»‘i’k font l»ot»ku thir flo' of «n'hMt 4 /> Mlilil 
1741, iiiai tlii^ inrllimt i4 |^ro!^ou!H'lfto fliaii h»n,.^ijaio» wir* 

m tit'pniVtal ila |H»n-vih|o. A frw hii'’kiO‘y s‘4 ffi'lU 

lloiui’r liiot IIr?ho*| ^Vrro .‘ill that a v»fith wan rr»|ukr 4 to 
hiivr roii»l iti *»l'‘Irr to inoi'i hin raaiohiat ioo, Halo hu»I 
Ari»ii»th'* wrr*" aliiiont tinkioiw?}, ajal fA'a) iiuimrlf nrrMin 
lu fmVi' hri’Ii !h«^ Mfiiy jjrtaoit at t aiohrol'^O' 1 % Im H!!r!i!|t!»'4 

M’riou^y vrrno. It m ihi!'o'i.ilf. !>» iiio 

lliiit W'hoii, with tho tliird tmii of }ii»i ^irroiid jrar, 

hk^fiiall i»j4|iortiiiii!ir?i of rla^noatl rniiiusi^ wm’ laltii from 
hir«, iiiid h«^ mm hhiHi-lf mu.» llo'- i hiiJiio’riaii diiiA* 

of iiiiililiilin} niiiihiOJiJiitife*?^, tho h«aii1. of iho 

Hunk williin liiiii. In Itnaanla-r, 17 an, miin m% allnnjnl 
lit ri4ii4!ii.si4 ; lio t|ia4hn*4 to tako »l«*grrr«, iin4 iiiinoiiii»"r4 
liiM inlniilitm of »|ni!lin|| ooih'gr, tail wo linir no rmifo 
t.iC amt m h*^ filay*^4 two loiigrr ill tkiinhriiti^o, 

wn inny l«4si’Vi^ tlial llih» waa* oirrnilr4. 

Mi’iinwliilo ihti «ia’ini^4 to riih^ ih*’ fa!*-* of ihr 

ijiiiitiriH>Ir iilliam'“r. Wr^i uniw iiii4 WMrn*a ho|>r» 

lr»ly i'iiliiii|*d*’4 in ronaiinilitivs’* ayi4r|4|oni.%. 

Im iiiollirr in of 17 ^ 7 , aii 4 afirr ihin wan a Li!i 4 

ttf Wtttf nii4 ftlraj tinlil Im lliinlly 1*44 fvnfthnj4 tn IV;m, 
liraj# wlirllii’T in t *aiiil*ri4^«’ or Lon4‘ni, rrarii-i loor.' tii*4 
ttiiirw i*r;iii*|aiilly to tn^ imdam-lioly. '* Loi% n|»iutn ar*- m;, 
trim Mid fftiliifiil roiti}*anion^ ; ihry wji with npa i-:o 
fe:i limi willi linn iimkn jourimya i 4 n 4 trlmm m I »io ; iiaiy 
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and pay visits, and will even aJBEect to be jocose, and force 
a feeble laugb with me ; but most commonly wc sit to- 
gether, and are the prettiest insipid company in the world. 
However, when you conae,” he writes to West, I believe 
they must undergo the fate of all humble companions, and 
be discarded. Would I could turn them to the same use 
that you have done, and make an Apollo of them. If they 
could write such verses with me, not hartshorn, nor spirit 
of amber, nor all that furnishes the closet of the apothe- 
cary’s wisdom, should persuade me to part with them.” 
For West had been writing a touching eulogy ad amicosy 
in the manner of Tibullus, inspired by real feeling and a 
sad presentiment of the death that lay five years ahead. 
In reading these lines of Gray’s we hardly know whether 
most to admire the marvellous lightness and charm of the 
style, or to he concerned at such confession of want of 
spirits in a lad of twenty-one. His letters, however, when 
they could be wrung out of his apathy, were precious to 
poor West at Oxford : “ I find no physic comparable to 
your letters : prescribe to me, dear Gray, as often and as 
much as you think proper,” and the amiable young ped- 
ants proceed, as before, to the analysis of Poscidippos, 
and Lucretius, and such like frivolous reading. One of 
West’s letters contains a piece of highly practical advice : 
“Indulge, amabo te, plusquam soles, corporis exercita- 
tionibus,” but bodily exercise was just what Gray declined 
to indulge in to the end of his life. He does not seem 
to have been even a walker 5 in-doors he was a bookworm, 
and out-of-doors a saunterer and a dreamer; nor was there 
ever, it would seem, a “ good friend Matthew” to urge the 
too pensive student out into the light of common life. 

Certain interesting poetical exercises mark the close of 
Gray’s undergraduate career. A Latin ode in Sapphics 





y fr.il*l|ii^lif ill if<f' =. ■ -, ' ^ 

wli.i I 1.44 i* 11 ♦ Hi^ i i f' l i’- i- ^ I ■■■^^ , '- 

i*l'iii|ji *4 llir?ir, n = ^ |'iA*'f th^i i* H'Mj « 

.lirti lirfj' 

" 1 1 UrT«yi»'* .iu f Ir « 

|l..n-r|Al 4 niJ» '-'H ' -^3 r I *v.'v,..s 

Irhl * -I'i- \-%-: >. 

i‘r-* S-c, |.:* .\»!.<.| S'i t •$ ■' 

|ilr4 f **rlli rU'.-.M ■•;■.!. 'afSi - f r'#.rfi § '4 

u.^ :;|!j' 'J i ll u» ^■■. ?-■> 't s ■•■,^* 

'S l|l;|! tt*' tbi4 IIm’’ Irn ^ . :4- f |■■>•■ . ' 

i|i*r flll*| *r’‘ JuH, ^ 

Kf^l^ll' 4 * lirt 1.4 :| 1*1 . I < ?1:. '..s. 

flllll^ 

■' Sm*® ii 3 |..-r.!j -..vS, %\ llvf I | 

i liair llir! bi ^ ft 1<4 ■tvw'llr, ff I'. 

llir^ mtlW' ^4 «•!>„; la 

» ill all lIs*'- r 4 1 5 ••'•■!''' 5 tjrfai*, ^ . -ts II f.: ■.-i" »1 

I I Viiil»i's«li«* ill*" I f , 1 7 \ t- 

lilil III %hr> |*tilil=-r4 iliv. Imil % n . 

" I «i».| « ll*#®*'! |i*«i * ,s 

i|r 4 «'*«l »!illl **i*| t^s.fe.4k#S;C Is. 44 I *:.w 4 

r|f'i:,|.|>.r4 .‘ill! ifi N».’'|*|«|-s-.,4-ef^ I;' 

4 tj 4 f ' % %q* h'& -' 4 ^ if% l.'S . ? « ’f ' ;,r 

I iff 'fi! A|«|. If s lilH 'itllfi ?sr* 4'r^4;i^1-' I *:• ?, 

Ui , ! 4 I **iil *4 ila.U ■ .1- 1 ^ f 

!(« 114^ «Al,r-| l-i If ^^.■^ |V p 

n it., it fis/ ^ n\i 'uM rs %ht 4 1 . .,v-^ 

jffri %l! ^ .5 %* !-» |v4^ 1 t'.,,; 
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2 uui pay vihUh, ami will evi-n fu In* jnr.r.,-, and fui 

a feeble laugh with me; Isut n}*e4 wr .nit 

gcthcr, and are the prettiest insipid i'eiiipriiiy in the wur 
However, when YOU euitU'," he writes fu ‘*I Itrl'n 

they miKst undergo the fate «»f all ImniMt' eMiiiieiiiiMirt, ^ 
be discardeiL Would f eould turn them file- hiuin' i 
that you have <iotH*,and make an Apolh* nf iheiii. If tli 
could vvriU^ aueh verses witli me, not harlsIjMrn. lo-r ^pi 
of amber, nor ail that furuislreH !!«,* ehe-a-t td thi* a|»i4l 
cary’a wisdom, should persuatle me tu pari with fheii; 
For West had been writing a tmielung eiih’gy »ol tumtf 
in the manner of TibulluN inspired by real frrlmg and 
sad presentiment of tlm death that lay five years alio*i 
In reading these lines of Clniy's we 'hardly kmov whei!^ 
most to admire the marvellous lightlies.^ and ehann of f 
style, or to bo eoneerned at such eoufessimi uf waitil 
spirits in a lad of twenty-one. His letters, heotever, win 
they could be wrung out of his apathy* wi^e jiri*eioUM 
poor West at Oxford: “I fmd no piiysie eiimparalde 
your letters: prescribe to me, ihut <iray, ns t*fieii ^nd 
much as you think proper,’*^ and the amiittde young |*e 
ants proceed, m before, to tlie amdy»iH of l*oH»‘idip|H 
and Lucretius, and such like frivolous reading, t hie ^ 
West’s letters contains a piece of highly pntetiofi! udviri 
Indulge, amabo Ui, pluHi|uiiiu soles, rorporin r^i reii 
tionibus,” but bodily exercise wim just what iJray drr liru 
to indulge in to the end of his life. He ilors tii4 >it*r 
to have been oven a walker; in^doorH he was n book won, 
and out-oMoors a saunterer ami a ilri*iuiter ; tmr wioi tin- 
ever, it would seem, a ‘*go«>a friend Mittliew’’ lo urge tt 
too pensive student out into the light of coiiiiiitin life. 

Certain interesting poetical exendses mark the c'hiie i 
Gray’s undergraduate career. A ode in Sapplik 
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dent: there was no talk of the poet’s accompaimyini^ 
younger friend in any secondary capacity, and it is 
fair to Horace Walpole to state that he seems to li 
acted in a thoroiigidy kind and gentlemanly spirit. W 
was still more remarkable was that, without letting 
know, he made out his will before starting, and so arriinf. 
that, had he died wliilst abroad, Gray would have been 
sole legatee. The frivolities of Horace Walpole have b4 
dissected with the most cruel frankness; it is surely 
]‘ust to point out that in tliis instance he acted a v< 
gracious and affectionate part. On the 29 th of Mtir^ 
1739, the two friends started from Dover. 


(’HAITKR IL 

THK «i U A N TOl'H, 

Ohav waii (>nly nut of \m iiativo ootuitry onco, Imt t-Kat 
8ingl<^ vinit to iht^ ('ontinnit luMtni f»u* lu'nrly yrur^, 

and produmu! a v(*ry <too|» ttnprtWnm uptHi hin rhamoU^r. 
It iH didindt to what lio would Imvo lH‘«iomo with- 

out thin HtinuduH to tho fiuimid aiul o?ttornni part <»f hin 
imturo. Ho mm in dangor t»f mittliug tiown in a apcndt^n 
of moral inortia, of hoimming dull and torpid, of apt)ili«g 
a grtmi port to maku ii litth* pinliint. Tho hapj^y frlvoli- 
tiim of Frimro nnd Italy, thrj wrro poworlomi o¥or 

tho dorp sprinK*^ Ida bring, Htirrtifl tlui atirfaoo of it, 
mii\ rnado him bright and liwnian. It in hi lio iiotirod 
tliat wo hoar nothing of hi^ ‘‘trno and fidthfnl otnnpiinion, 
tmdanoholyd’ wldlnt ho h away itt tho Htniili ; In^ wm ohot»r- 
fully ooiuipiiHb takon mti of hiroHolf, find aorono iti tho 
gaioty of othorw. Tho tw*> friomln onjoyod a vory rough 
pafwago from Dovor hi C’alaU, and tm landing Ciray antio- 
ipatod I Ir. Johnson by fiiniig aurprimnl that tho Inhnhitanta 
<if tho rountry oonid «poak Fronrh ho woll Ho alHti din- 
oovorod tlifit tlii'y ivon^ all ** HnpishoH,'' luid brinkly lalitptod 
liiinmdf to flio omitimi of tho land by aftoioiing higli'iiiiisH 
tho t\mi day, whioh htipponod tt» In* Kanha’ Monday. In 
tho afiornoofi tho roni|»anionH m*i out tlirotiglt a hiiow* 
Htoriw for llotilogno ifi a ptmt-ohaims a ociii¥oyaiioo*«-tii>l 
C 
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then imported into England — which filled the young men 
with hilarious amazement. Walpole, sensibly suggesting 
that there was no cause for hurry, refused to be driven 
express to Paris; and so they loitered very agreeably 
through Picardy, stopping at Montreuil, Abbeville, and 
Amiens. From the latter city Gray wrote an amusing 
account of his journey to his mother, containing a lively 
description of French scenery. ^*Thc country we hav(', 
passed through hitherto has been flat, 0 {)en, but agreeably 
diversified with villages, fields well cultivated, and littli^ 
rivers. On every hillock is a windmill, a crucifix, or a 
Virgin Mary dressed in flowers and a sarcenet robe ; on(‘ 
sees not many people or carriages on the road. Now and 
then indeed you meet a strolling friar, a countryman with 
his great muff, or a woman riding astride on a Httlc ass, 
with short petticoats, and a great head-dress of blue wool.’^ 
On the 9th of April, rather late on a Saturday evening, 
they rolled into Paris, and after a bewildering drive drew 
up at last at the lodgings which had been prepared for 
them, probably in or near the British Embassy, and found 
themselves warmly welcomed by Walpole’s couBins, the 
Conways, and by Lord Holdernessc. These young men 
were already in the thick of the gay Parisian tunuilt, and 
introduced Walpole and Gray also, as his friend, to the 
best society. The very day after their arrival they dined 
at Lord Holdernesse’s to meet the Abb6 Provbt-d’Exiloa, 
author of that masterpiece of passion, Zescaut^imd 

now in his forty-second year. It is very much to be de- 
plored that we do not possess in any form Gray’s impres- 
sions of the illustrious Frenchmen with whom he came 
into habitual contact during the next two months. lie 
merely mentions the famous comic actress, Mademoiselle 
leanne Quinault “ la Cadette,” who was even then, though 
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in th<* of lior v»*nr--, ootjiij-iti-hly thri':-i!f!n!i:.^ 1*1 

tho atnl \vln» (iM nt-taally flir w- 

l^n'ts i>f a w!h)1i* rily, < tm l‘;4«."k i** 

Hh(* naiiind«*«i tin* yotui^ »»! Mr-i, tin*, fljr* 

Hctivs^ Init la* MiVH t*f iho'^*^ f.-ufiMiiH 

pcrs lit whi»*h prynidt'd, and at wlii*di all that itii". i%i!fv 
and brilliant in Pnri-i ridtoar-M'd Hir-ir 

intHdiiU’^^s ufim'WHrd'i «b‘\rln|i*'d inlo flio i|i.' 

StH‘itdb tin Ilont i!n llano, uorr fbm indy in lb*-tr iiif'aiii'i ; 
ytd tin*n\ from bi^i* ot»rn«'r utii»b'‘!rrv»'d, !li»' lifllo bby.di‘'b 
|H»(d. imiHt liavo {vrrid\ iiofrd tiianv oi-lrbidt n-’i of !h«- 
wlioHo lanroln wi-n* dt-^mt^d !*• uithrr vidmn lu-i ttrii- *,!||\ 
Ix^^iniiiiii' ti» Hproiit. 'Idn-ro would fio found flu* " moot 
cruni of aimihairH,’* tin* t'oinlr dr tdvbr*, •■fdl 

in tin* tlmih of Id^i rr|Mitiiti«»n j '.Moiiorif, llii- bur'i of 
with hiH Mlninyp’ *io|( fm'r; and fisrrr «u' r|-ir-whri'r wo 
know tlinitiniy mrt and ..idnurrd flnif |»ri«*'’r of ftivolMir^s 
ingnniiitirH, f hi' rrtlonblatdo Manviuu. Ihil of ali i|ij*4 tii-% 
h'ttnrH 1**11 Mh rndJuiiii ■notldii|.^ I'vm of ifto' itiosif. 
of bin frirmUbipH, tbiit wdb t dolnlloii / i 7 j, W'|i*n sirr-'rirdiiii* 
to Wiilptdi*, wiia tlnnr ron fitant «’**mpaiiioii Ifirir 

htiiy in PnriH, 

All tin* ontitr?i id Uniy havo fonn«l it nin“n^«iiry 
or niplnin itwny ttml rrimirkaldo of lii% llui! it-> 

thn piirmliHidiud pIoiiHiirr^j of tbr Mabofiiotiiir* r^uru-i! m 
pbiyin|( npcm tbr flnlo, rft*,, bo miur in rrad rtr'nud firai 

romimroH itf Miirivunt and t Vtdullon.** M-i’iim rim;iid»'r<-*l 
thin vnry wlumHiriib and bitnr rditorn fniio ||opr»l ili.if ii 
miMint nothing at nil fini tiray wn-i iml n ni.iii lo 
what ho did not iinmn, mm in jr^f.. Htirh a rra^.ituililr-^ 
and unprnjndinnil mind bin may b*‘ *-trdii^’‘d wiili ■.% 
meaning, lii»winn*r pnriibtiiiriil th«^ ninfrmrnl ii itiaknu ll 
m cnTiaiti, from variom^ n^mnrk’i niHMrnml llirotigfi lii» 
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correspondence, that the literature of the French Regency, 
the boudoir poems and novels of the alcove, gave him more 
pleasure than any other form of contemporary literature. 
He uses language, in speaking of Gresact, the autlior of 
Vert- Vert^ which contrasts curiously with his coIdnesH to- 
wards Sterne and Collins. But, above all, he delighttni in 
Crebillon. Hardly had he arrived in Paris, than he sent 
West the Lettres de la Marquise an Conite de 

which had been published in 1732, but which the 
success of Tanzdi et JSfeardane had pushed into a new 
edition. The younger Crebillon at this time wfis in Ids 
thirty-second year, discreet, confident, the frieiul of every 
one, the best company in Paris; half his time spent in 
wandering over the cheerful city that he loved so much, 
the other half given to literature in the company of that 
strange colossus, his father, the tragic poet, the writing- 
room of this odd couple being shared with a menagorio of 
cats and dogs and queer feathered folk. Always a ser- 
viceable creature, and perhaps oven already possessed with 
something of that Anglomania which led him at last into 
a sort of morganatic marriage with British aristocracy, 
Crebillon evidently did all he could to make Walpole and 
Gray happy in Paris ; no chaperon could be more fitting 
than he to a young Englishman desirous of threading tlio 
mazes of that rose-colored Parisian Arcadia which had 
survived the days of the Regency, and had not yet ceased 
to look on Louis XV. as the Celadon of its pastoral valleys. 
It was a charming world of fancy and caprice ; a world 
of milky clouds floating in an infinite azure, and bearing 
a mundane Venus to her throne on a Frenchified Cithaeron. 
And what strange figures were bound to the golden ear ; 
generals, and abb6s, and elderly Academicians, laughing 
philosophers and weeping tragedians, a motley crew united 
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ir.l 

in tiu^ univorHii! euiie du 7f7^f//Y. kclnlim* :4 'ifr.-yii nf 

olaganca aiui (‘InH'rfnlnfHH lunl fiuil f'v um 

numnH whtdly 

Aii thin, bni tin' .hihI IIn* lM|rr,:4ni’«', 

a <bH^p npnit thf .spirit h! lir.iu lb* 

eiuno from a Puritan ri»untry; ami wau liiiuHiif, iiL^ n.» 
many <»f oinmrmtr.Ht mon* *“»'^i‘ntially a Puritan nl lir'iiti ; 
but hn wan tiHi iitniit* in»t t‘» mUsitvo uTirT*' 
tine wan tinHatinfartury. Ab^v** alb bo '-sriun'* Inivr i|r 
tiictnd tbo EngliHb <loti{*iom'y in fsfUo and ; a *bii.' 

cinncy timiH in far inuro inarbod tiian if luol boon 

half a ctuitury oarlior. Ho 4‘i»u!»i n*u but j-tujtra'! Iho 
young Eiigiinh Hi|itiri% that engaging and tl.U'i'l »u"*';ifur*u 
with tin^ l>riglit;» Haroindio, Hyinpathrtj** OMnipaiuMn .d' fir. 
walkn in Parin, iM*t witliout rotlortnig Ibaf ibo boidtbn'r 
Engli^li Iml wiw nbinmi auro t»» doVfb»p iniM a fj/rnblr- 
typo of foxdnuiting attipiilUy in niiddb* bb\ !i»\ f'-'r »uir, 
tlmn, and to tlu^ ond <»f hi?^ tiuy^n w^uld osnd. in hi% bd, 
with whiit rntimni nnd ini4»‘nioii?4, atid w^ndd l«iiij»or 
tho robu«tno».s of hin rnoo with a litib'* Halho 
Mornovnr» !uh imtv for iho ii«»v'rl?» of Miiruiiu% iunf I’rf’ 
billon^ with tlndr ingoniouH aiialy*si»5 of fUiiMiiMin ihnr 
odour at munk find and»orgrnn thojr alfonialiMn of aiili-vfs 
inno(‘onri% and tlndr tituuk |•♦arry of wd, Wii.« iim| miflnail 
oxruao in a man framed tm t#ray wjin t*%r thr noirr- luilb 
hint oxnrtnMOfi td’ litnriiturn, and forord Im ford, m br^ o*wii 
orniniry, if ho inuat rnnl rtunanora at alb on ihr r.inr^tr 
rubbiah of Mra. Ilolm tir Mr^. Manlrv. t dniMirdv rUiaia^lh 
lit thiif. v«*ry tmoimnl %S14fnm.d Uirbard'n.n wa-i prrpaniiif 
for thn jifi^aa that nxrn!b*ni narnifivr nl" /Nitar/a wbir’li 
wim dcwtiiita! to found 11 grtuil niodorn 's.dio./l *4 fiar«ui in 
England# a anintol whi«dt wa^ 5 »or«u !** ?iwrr|» iuIm rtUitoiii|ii 
find oblition fill tbo I’riduibuiagr uinanvaudo ’* wlindi 
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Gray delighted in, a contempt so general that one stray 
reader here or there can scarcely venture to confess that 
he still finds the Easard au com da Feu very pleasant 
and innocent reading. We shall have to refer once again 
to this subject, when we roach the humorous poems in 
which Gray introduced into English literature this rococo 
manner. 

Gray became quite a little fop in Paris. Ci^mplains 
that the French tailor lias covered him with silk and 
fringe, and has widened his figure with buckram a yard 
on cither side. Ilis waistcoat and breeches arc so tight 
that he can scarcely breathe; he ties a vast solibiin^ 
around his neck, wears ruffles at his fingers" ends, and 
sticks his two arras into a muff. Thus made beautifully 
genteel, ho and Walpole rolled in tluiir coacli to the 
Comedy and the Opera, visited Versailles and tlie sights 
of Paris, attended installations and spectacles, and saw the 
best of all that was to bo seen. Gray was absolutely d<'.- 
lighted with his new existence. “ I could entertain myself 
this month,” ho wrote to West, “ merely with tlie com- 
mon streets and the people in them and Walpole, who 
was good-nature itself during all this early part of the 
tour, insisted on sending Gray out in his coach to see all 
the collections of fine art, and other such sights as were 
not congenial to himself, since Horace Walpole had not 
yet learned to bo a connoisseur. Gray occupied himself 
no less with music, and his letters to West contain sotne 
amusing criticisms of French opera. The performers, ho 
says, ** come in and sing sentiment in lamentable strains, 
neither air nor recitation ; only, to one’s great joy, they 
were every now and then interrupted by a dance, or, to 
one’s great sorrow, by a chorus that borders the stage 
from one end to the other, and screams, past all power (»!' 
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of asking, ‘Why should wo not sup hereT I 
was laid by the side of a fountain under the tre 
supper served up ; after which another said, * C 
directly began herself. From singing we inaex 
and singing in a round ; when somebody mcnt 
immediately a company of them was ordered, n 
the open air, and then came country dances, 
o’clock next morning ; at which hour the gayes 
that such as were weary should got into their 
of them should dance before them with the mui 
this manner wo paraded through all the princip 
and waked everybody in it. Mr. Walpole had a 
tom of the thing, and would have given a ball 
next week ; but the women did not come into i 
drop, and they will return to their dull cards an 

Walpolo intended to spend the wint 
South of Franco, and was therefore not i 
by the way. They thought to stay a fo 
but they received a vague intimation t 
and that prince of idle companions, tl 
George Selwyn, were coming, and they 
months in expectation of them. At li 
September, they left Rhoims, and cntcrcc 
later. The capital of Burgundy, with it 
and treasuries of art, made Gray reg 
months they had spent at Rheims, wh 
was eager to set off, would only allow 1 
days for exploration. On the 18th o 
wore at Lyons, and this town became t 
for the next six weeks. The junction 
provoked a multitude of conceits, but 
pretty as this of Gray’s : The Rhone a 
people, who, though of tempers extremel 
to join hands here, and make a little pari 
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Mediterranean in ’/I ,,,„,:ay,;nrrr.^7«7; InM, 

through the fruitful plains of B j, J ^ 

gentleman runs all roup Por.^awl with all !»•>• 

fains of Switecriand to through Hu- 

“■droTfL^’cTtyiraW i‘“ I’rr 

A fortnight later the fri^^« 

across the ^^av „g thtm, hh far nn thuu-va. 

Conway, who was no ^ j^tj,r„ugh Havoy, that they 

® mS to J3i‘cb.rtro.« ”>■»■'■ l'«r7' “I 

.Sly by to ».iury ;::“;:"i.to 

J, .0. 0. ti*" '”t ;:;i,„ „, ,b. 

to. be "»*» „to p.,..t. .,1 to 

monastery, fho rnoi which greatly die 

..d p^todod t aw™ iwns 

Ti "toy to»dlS »d “ir .t Ap.™y, to., 

which they found acs , ^ ^ 

arrived at last at i,ec*uac they 

partly to see hoapitablo, returning »t l«rt tn 

found It V y ^ j tho Jura, and acroaa the plain* 
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son bad been during liis Alpine adventures a ger 
earlier. It was on the sixth day of this journey t 
incident occurred which was so graphically describ( 
by Gray and Walpole, and which hs often refer 
Walpole had a fat little black spaniel, called Tory 
he was very fond of ; and as this piainpcred crcati 
trotting beside the ascending chaise, enjoying hi 
constitutional, a young wolf sprung out of the cov 
snatched the shrieking favourite away from amon 
carriages and servants before any oric had the pres 
mind to draw a pistol. Walpole screamed and w( 
Tory liad disappeared forever. Mason regrets tha 
did not write a tnock-heroic poem on this incidei 
companion to the ode on Walpole’s cat, and it b 
admitted that the theme was an excellent one. 

The name of Addison has just been mentioir 
Walpole’s remarks about the horrors of Alpine trs 
do indeed savour of the old-fashioned fear of wt 
sublime in nature. But Gray’s sentiments on th 
sion were very different, and his letter to his mot 
latca on the beauty of the crags and precipices in 
that shows him to have been the first of the re 
lovers of nature, since oven Rousseau had then har 
veloped his later and more famous attitude, and 
had only just begun to contemplate the sea with < 
On the 7th of November, 1739, the travellers had i 
Turin, but amongst the clean streets and formal t 
of that prosaic city the thoughts of Gray were sti 
tinually in the wonders he had left behind him. 
delightful letter to West, written nine days latei 
still dreaming of the Alps: “I own I have not, 
anywhere met with those grand and simple works 
that are to amaze one, and whose sight one is to 
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better for; but thoee of nature have Mtoiusbeil Ih^- 
yond expression. In our little joiinH?y up to thti Qmiulv 
Chartreuse I do not remember to havt* gone ten 
without an exclamation that thertj was no nmlrtiniiig ; 
not a precipice^ not a torrent^ not a cliff, hsi k pntputni 
with religion and poetry. There are eertaiii msnm tliiit 
would awe an atheist into belief, witliout tliti help of other 
argument. One need not have a very fantiiatie iiiiiigiiia* 
tion to see spirits tlicro at noonnlny. You have 
perpetually before your eyes, only so far rarnoviHi m to 
compose the mind without frighting it. I mn well per- 
suaded St. Bruno was a man of no cHuninon geiiiwii, bi 
choose such a situation for his retirement; and parhajm 
I should have been a disciple of ins, had I been bi>rn In 
his time.” It is hard to cease (|U«ting, all tliia letter tak- 
ing so now, and beautiful, and auggeativ© ; but ptrliapi 
enough has been given to ahow in what ttriiw mtid cm 
what occasion the pictur6BC|ueneH« of Bwiteerlmncl waa flnt 
discovered. At the same time the innovator ecmeodloi il»i 
Mont Cenis does, perhaps, ahum^ its privili^i of being 
frightful. Amongst the precipices Omy read Ury, WimM 
cceloprope immisicc, but when the oliaiae drove down into 
the sunlit plains of Italy, ho laid tliat nmom hbtoriaii 
aside, and plunged into the pages of Siliua Italkna 
On the 18th of November they paused on to Oeiioa, 
which Gray particularly dcsscribes as a vast mimieirciilar 
basin, full of line blue sea, and vaiseli of all gorto aini 
sizes, some sailing out, some coming in, and others at 
anchor; and all round it palaces, and churchea peeping 
over one another’s heads, garderm, and marble torracei full 
of orange^and cypress trees, fountains ami trellii- worli 
covered with vines, which altogether compowi the grand©#! 
of theatres.” The music in Italy was a fewt to lynj 
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from this timo we may tlato tliat (‘arcfiil study o 
munic whitdi oiH*upio<l ^ivat part lyf the ensuh 
Ttui days nt (Jenoa k'ft them <leeply in love witl 
lotli to (h^part ; but they wishtnl to push on, and 
the moiiniainH, they ftmiul theomelves within th; 
at IhacenzH, and ho at Parma; out of which c; 
were locked on a cohl wintePs night, and were o: 
to gain atlmitiance by an ingenious stratagen 
amused them very niiudi, but which they have n 
to ri'cord. Tiiey greatly enjoyed the Correggios 
place, for Horace Walpole was now learning to b 
noisseur, and then they proceeded to liologna, wh 
spent twelve days in seeing the sights. They j 
vary irksome to be wit!u>ut introductions, especia 
the hospitality wlach they Imd enjoyed in France 
it was winter they could only see, in Gray’s w( 
skeleton of Italy. He was at least able to obaer^ 
public and scandalous doings between the vino 
elm-trees, and liow the olive-trees are shocked thor< 
It is also particularly pleiuiant to learn that he him 
“grown as fat as a hog;” he was, in fact, porfectl 
and well, perhaps for tlie only time in his life. 

They crossed the Apennines on the 15th of the 
and descended through a winding-sheet of mist 
streets of Florence, where Mr. Honme Mann’s ser\ 
them at the gates, and conducted them to hu 
which, with a certain interval, was to be their h 
fifteen months. Horace Mann was a dull lettei 
but he seems to have been a very engaging and i 
ing companion. Gray, a man not easily ploa^ 
nounced him “ the best and most obliging perso) 
world.” He was then rtisident, and afterwards e; 
traordinary, at the Court of Tuscany, and retains 
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in history as the correspondent of Horace Walpole through 
nearly half a century of undivided friendship. Here 
again the travel-stained youths had the pleasures of society 
offered to them, and Gray could encase himself again in 
silk and buckram, and wear ruffles at the tips of his fin- 
gers. Moreover, his mind, the most actively acquisitive 
then stirring in Europe, could engage once more in its 
enchanting exercises, and store up miscellaneous informa- 
tion with unflagging zeal in a thousand nooks of brain 
and note-book. Music, painting, and statuary occupied 
him chiefly, and his unpublished catalogues, not less strik- 
ingly than his copious printed notes, show the care and 
assiduity of his research. His Criticisms on Architecture 
and Painting in Italy is not an amusing treatise, but it 
is without many of the glaring faults of the sesthetic dis- 
sertations of the age. The remarks about antique sculpt- 
ure are often very just and penetrative— as fine sometimes 
as those exquisite notes by Shelley, which first saw the 
light in 1880. Some of his views about modern masters, 
too, show the native propriety of his taste, and his en- 
tire indifference to contemporary judgment. For Cara- 
vaggio, for instance, then at the height of his vogue, he 
has no patience; although, in common with all critics of 
the eighteenth century, and all human beings till about a 
generation ago, he finds Guido inexpressibly brilliant and 
harmonious. It is, however, chiefly interesting to us to 
notice that in these copious notes on painting Gray dis- 
tinguishes himself from other writers of his time by his 
simple and purely artistic mode of considering what is 
presented to him, every other critic, as far as I remember, 
down to Lessing and Winckelmann, being chiefly occu- 
pied with rhetorical definitions of the action upon the 
human mind of art in the abstract. Gray scarcely men 



tioBS a single work, huw(‘vtn', precedciit to tbe ag 
Raphael ; and it will not do to insist too strongly i 
his independence of the prejudices of his time. 

In music he seems to have been still better occu 
He was astonished, (luring his stay in Florence, at 
beauty ami originality of the new school of Italian 
posers, at that time but littU^ known in England, 
seems to have been particularly struck with Leonard 
Vinci, who was then just dead, and with llonoucini 
the German Ilasse, who W(‘r(^ still alive;. At Naples 
months later he found LtH>nardo IjCo, atul was attractc 
his genius. But the full ardour of his adtniration \vj 
served for the works of G. B. Fergolesi, whose elev 
above the other musicians of his age Gray was the hi 
observe and iissert. l^^rgolesi, who had died four 
before, at the age of twenty-six, was entirely unki 
outside Tuscany; and to tluj English poet belongs 
praise, it is said, of being the first to bring a collecti< 
his pieces to London, and to obtain for this groat xnai 
hearing in British concert-rooms. Gray was one of th 
poets who have po.sHeHKod not merely an oar for musii 
considerable executive skill Mason tells us that ho enj 
probably at this very time, instruction on the hafp8i( 
from tlio younger Bcarlatti, but his main gift was for 
music. Ho had a small but very clear and pure voice 
was much admircKl for his singing in hia youth, but d 
later years was so shy that Widpole “ never could but 
prevail on him to give a proof of it; and then it was 
BO much pain to himself, that it gave Walpole no ni; 
of pleasure.” In sfter-yaars ho had a harpsichord i 
rooms at college, and continued to cultivate this sent 
tal sort of company in Im long periods of solitude, 
formed a valuable collection of MS. music whilst ho v 


teinptible and diH^niHliaK. Tltriv iiu aMiMin* 

tlic Koinau iH)bh‘H, who piislanl inirHinniuy t«» an r\tMii; 
and allowed in^t the h‘Hat htiKpitality. In >41* ni, rhih 
(Walpole BiijH to Weab on the Ultii of April), idlw su 
act one paaaoa one's time ht*re very ill \ •tiid it I did n 
wisli for you in the inorniiiiCH, it wtmld In* in^ e*mi|4ime 
to tell you that I do in tlie eveiiiny:*" 'rivt»li, 

mouth later, Gray writes West a very eunteniptinniH * 
scription of the artitieial easeiulen ami (‘HITh **f the I hi 
of Modena’s palace-gardens thi^re; but a few *lays nfti 
wards, at Alba and hraseuii, he was inspired in a grnitl 
mood with the .yt/r«ic Oik to Fumuiun, bei^dnning “ Mat 
rosarura.” Of the same date is a letter laughing at We 
who had made some extremely chmsieid allusioUH in I 
correspoudence, and who is indulgetl with loea! etdinir 
his heart’s content : 

am to-ilay jest returned from Alba, a gmsl tieiil fiitIgUinI, 
you know (from StutiuH)thttt the Appiiui is sianewhal llreMoine. 
dined at Pompey’s; he indetHi was gone for ii frw ilsyn to hh T 
culan, but, by the care of his vlUlcus, we iiiiote iiu iidmirabte im 
Wo had the dugs of a pregnant sow, a peaeoek, a iiisb id ibrn«!i 
a noble scams just fresh from the Tyrrhene, ami s<»me ninrhylk 
the Lako, with garum sauce. For my part, I never ale lirtler al i 
cullus’g table. We drank half ado»*n cyathi apiere of iineliiil All 
to Pliolob’s health ; ami, afU*r bathing, imd playing nil Inmr ni l» 
wo mounted our esHcdum again, and pnHaHnlrti up the iittmiit lo 
temple, The priests there cntertaimnl us with an iicriiwiii of it w 
derful shower of birds* eggs, that had fullrti two dayn in’forr, wdi 
had no sooner touched the ground hnt they were roiiveried Into g 
goons ; as also that the night past a dreadful vtdeii liitti tie 
out of the Adytum, which spoke Oreck during a fidi lialf-liPiir, 
nobody understood it. But, tpdtiing my liomanitleii, t« your gi 
joy and mine, let mo toll you in plain Engikh that we «itii« fi 
Albano.” 
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iSaiiii' riilrrliiitniH^ntH (#ray had ni Ho. moniionB 

(iiif* liiill lit wiiiidi ho iiorfi^rnuHl tlio part of the inoiiHo at 
tlii^ piirtj, l1io oliiof virtaiiHo of tho lioiir, Im liiiunau- 
tiiiii.* jiliiyotl till tho %'iolin, luu! (rioviuinino and Piinquolini 
i4fiii^l|. All tho Htnnihtr momii) of llonu) wa» thorn, 

iin«l ilioro Ctriiy, from tho cornor whom ho nat rogaling 
liiiiisolf With iootl friiitg, waiohod tho ohjoot of hiB lioarty 
tiinapprovid, ilit^ ^lli^HHh IVotomhn*, “ dinplaying hm ruoful 
lioigifi n( irnrmm/* <Jray*H hntrod of tho Htuartn wm om 
Ilf tiis Cow jirtnionnood |a»litioal Hoiitimontn, and whilst at 
Homo ho rmdd not rostHt making a iamtomptnouH jest of 
ifiom in li lot tor w hioli lio l»oliovod that Jamcm would open, 

I ill nuynt indited, that nil lotinrs sent or rooinvod hy Kng- 
linti j'loopio ill Homo were nt that time read hy tho Pro- 
tender. In Jitiie, liM the earthiialH eould not make up their 
iiiind?i, the yonng men dee.ideil to wait no Itnjger, and pro- 
eerdinl wotiih wards to Terracnna, C^nui, and Naples. On 
the 1 7th of itme they visited the remains of Herculanowm, 
then only just imposed ami itleniifted, and before tho end 
of the liiofilh they went tuM’k to Home. There, still fmcl- 
itig ihiii no l*ojie WHS ideiiod, atid wiairy of the ^IrcmrlnesB 
liiid foriiiiility of thfti great eity, Walpole determined to 
return to Idoretiee. Tht*y Inal now been absiint from 
liome lifid hfiliititrilly ilirowii tipon one anotlter for (Uiter- 
liiinmeiil during nearly flfti*en moiiths, and their friemh 
fillip had hilli«*rlo shown no idiatement. Hut thc*y had 
nrrivtfd iit liiiii point of fimiiliarity w'hen a vm-y little diH-* 
iigreeiiieiit m sitHiideiii to jiroduee a ipuirreh Nt» nueh 
nerliitis fulling 'oni happened for nearly a year more, Init 
we iiliil ikm\ whose noteliooks were inexhiiUstlhle, a lit- 
tle peeidsli III tadlig foreed to leave the lr«*aHureH of Homo 
mt fiiMiii. However, Florenee was very mijoyiihla Tliey 
loiil lip tlieif almdt^ oiieti more in the house of Horacai 

«» .1 ‘-j’ 
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Mann, where they looked dtuvn inta tlii^ Ariiti fr^m tin 
bedroom windowa, and emilii rfHnrt iit it niuniriitV iiuti 

to the marble bridge, to heitr ml inni ai 

sup by moonlight. It h u piling Uriiy miy% **v%ir4U> 
to employ all one's aniiniil in, Imt uttniy er» 

trary to one's rational powers. 1 liavr* ntriirk a iiird 
upon myself; the deviee k tluiH tkand the iiihIIh *Vj7< 
ImimOy which I take in the mmi etmei.w* iiiiiniirr tt» <’«♦ 
tain a full account of my person, sentiment's <*eei}piit ion 
and lato giorioim sueceHscs. \Xv get up at twelve u*ehir: 
breakfast till three, dine til! brnr, sleep till drink ene 
iiig licjuors till eight, go to the bridge till t*’in sup till tw- 
and so sleep till twelve again." 

In the midst of all tins liainess, hitwever, biiHinei 
of litoratun^ recurred to bin tliouglits. Ui^ wrole^ aom 
short things in Ijiitin, then a fragment i»f sixty hexameti 
verses on the Oaurus, and then m»l about a very fimldtioi: 
didactic epic, I)e Prirmpim (JupitumH It in 14 eurioi 
commentary on the small bulk of Cray's poeiienl proilm 
tions to point out that this I^itin poem, niily Iwii frii| 
monts of wliich were ever written, is eoii»iijin’ah!y the lofi|; 
est of his writiup in verse. As we now powi^H it, it xvii 
chiefly written in Florence dnring the summer id 1740 
some passages were added at Htoke in 1742 ; Imi by tbfi 
time Gray had determineii, like iilher Intrnetl rmnbrittg 
poets, Spenser and Milbut, to Inttid to the viilgnr eitr, me 
leave his Latin behind Idnn The ./)#* /Vi«f'i|#ii« i^»p$(tind 
is now entirely neglecU*<l, and at nt» timo ail rafted fiiiiel 
curiosity; yet it is a noOible protinction in itfi way, I 
was an attempt to crystalline the pliilottojihy nf lm€h\ fo 
which Gray entertained tlm euatonmry revereiice «»f Id 
age, in Lucretian hexameters. How llie Hinit liegsiin t< 
Know ; by what primary Notioiii Mnettioiviie i‘ipi»ii» ||ii 
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succession of thoughts, and her slender chain of ideas ; 
how Reason contrives to augment her slow empire in tRe 
natural breast of man ; and how anger, sorrow, fear, and 
anxious care are implanted there — of these things lie ap* 
plies himself to sing ; and do not thou disdain the singer, 
thou glory, thou unquestioned second luminary of the 
English race, thou unnamed spirit of John Locke. With 
the exception of one episode, in which he compares the 
human mind in reverie to a Hamadryad who wanders in 
the woodland, and is startled to find herself mirrored in 
a pool, the plan of this poem left no scope for fancy or 
fine imagery ; the theme is treated with a certain rhetori- 
cal dignity, but the poet has been so much occupied, with 
the matter in hand, that his ideas have suffered some con- 
gestion. Nevertheless he is himself, and not Virgil or 
Ovid or Lucretius, and this alone is no small praise for a 
writer of modern Latin verse. 

If the De Principiis Cogitandi had been published when 
it was written, it is probable that it would have won some 
measure of instant celebrity for its author, but the nndi- 
luted conclusions of Locke were no longer interesting in a 
second-hand form in 1774, when they had already been 
subjected to the expansions of Hume and the criticisms of 
Leibnitz. Nor was Gray at all on the wave of philosoph- 
ical thought; he seems no less indifferent to Berkeley’s 
Principles of Human Knowledge than he is unaware of 
Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature^ which had been 
printed in 1739, soon after Gray left England. This 
Latin epic was a distinct false start, but he did not lo- 
cally abandon the hope of completing it until 1746. 

In August, 1 740, the friends went over to Bologna for 
a week, and on their return had the mortification to learn 
that a Pope, Benedict XII., had been elected whilst they 
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were within four days’ journey of Kcuue. They to 

think of home; there were talks of taking a feluei*a over 
from Leghorn to Marseilles, or of crossing througli <hT- 
many by Venice and the Tyrol Florence tlu‘j began to 
find “one of the dullest cities in Italy,'’ and there is no 
doubt that they began to bo on very straim'd and unctun- 
fortable terms with one another. They had tlie grace*, 
however, absolutely to conceal it from other people, and 
to the very last each of them wrote to West without the 
least hint of want of confideueo in the. other. On the 
24th of April, 1741, Gray and Walpole set of! fn>iu Fh»r- 
cnce, and spent a few days in Bologna to hear liU Visetm- 
tina sing ; from Bologna they proceedtal to Reggio, aiid 
there occurred the famous quarrel which has perhaps bis?n 
more often discussed than any other fatd in Gray’s life. 
It has been said that he discovered Walpole c»peniiig ii 
letter addressed to Gray, or perhaps written by him, to «ca 
if anything unpleasant about himself were said in it, and 
that ho broke away from him with scathing anger and 
scorn, casting Walpolo off forever, and at once continuing 
his journey to Venice alone. But this is rt^ally little tnoro 
than conjecture. Both tho friends were very careful to 
keep their counsel, and within three years the breiuth was 
healed. Ono thing is certain, that Walpole was tins 
fender. When Gray was dead and Miison was writing his 
life, Walpole insisted that this fact should bo Htated, al- 
though he very reasonably declined to go into particulfira 
for the public. He wrote a little paragrapli for Mason, 
taking the blame upon himself, but added for tlie !4og» 
rapher’s private information a longer and more intelligible 
account, saying that “while one is living it is not phmfiiint 
to read one’s private quarrels discussed in magazinefi and 
newspapers,” but desiring that Mason would preserve lliia 
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pfirticnilur thiii it irught Im to piwituiiy, 

Ilui Wiilpolo livini on until 17U7 ,i«hI l>y » mngulnr coin- 
riilfiH’o Mason, wIhi whh ho iminh youtiKiu'i tuily Hurvivcul 
him II fow ihiys. Atvonlini^ly tlmm wan ii tlnlny sn i^iving 
this jtimiign to tho worhl ; ami tlmugli it m known to 
Htmlimts of llonii'o, (htreHpmuiemf^ It Iiiih nevor 

tfiktm tho jilano it iU*Hnrv(?H in lifn* 

It is lili w«! iioHHrHH m ilm way of tUniet iwi<.lane.o, wul it 
iloim gn^itl rraiiit no Iohh to Wnlju^h^V afunlour tlimi to 
his miMTiimin-i of tha human haart. I la wmta io Mamm 
(Marah 'J, 177:1); 

** I loti ron»i*iou-« tlmt In f1u» liaj'tnuiitg of tlo' tlilfamnaaH tsHwaaii 
ilray itiai iiia tlw- friult wiis luitii*. I was Umj yotini,?;, tmi fond of my 
own dh'«^r«lons, ttay, I i|«i m»i di»«ht, itw* miudi intoKiaatod l»y ituinU 
gi'iira, tiiidt)', and lln^ iif my alttmtion as IVifna ndidHtar’a 

aon, ntii lo Imvi^ lusii hmtt«mtiva and iummsilda to tha hndiitgrtof turn 
I tlionghi iHd«»w nm ; «»f on«% I liUinh to miy it, that I knaw was <ddigiHl 
|o int» ; of o«f> w limit nr»'*Hnm|ttioii and folly, |iarha|iH, tniida uta daam 
not ii»y jin|»prlor thm in |mns, though I hava «l»a« fidt iny lnflidt«» ho 
fnrlorlty to him. I Itistiwl tdm Immhuitly ; ha iovad mi% anti I dhl 
niit think ha iliil. I ra|ir<iaahatl him with ihi^ tUfTaranatj hatwaan na, 
whan ha aalad foim awnviallotift of ktmwing ha wiw iny iit|W5rlor, I 
iiflan librrgaolad ||i« w|»«hr« of aaaing jihtaas, whiah f wottld mit quit 
olliar atiiii«aiiiaiils to I, though I titfaml to Hand him io iham with- 
mil nia, |Vir||i%'a i$is% If I ?tay that his tain|iar was not atinaillattng ; 
»l ilia finiita l.liiia that t will amifaaa to yon ihfit ha natad a mora 
ffiatidly |t«rl, hltd I hint tha wmsa to taka iolvatitiiga of It -dia frt*aly 
liild Ilia Ilf iny faults, t thodurad t tihl not dasira to hanr thain, nor 
Wfinlil aoriwt lliasii, Ymt will not wondar llml, with tha dignify of 
Ids awl iha ohatiniita auralaMiiasa of iidita, tha hrmiah imisi 

liata griiw'ii widar till wa hiH^flina lnaom|mlilda,** 

'Ftiii itia liiAl wofil oil tha mihjaat of tin* <|Uiirrid, and itf* 
lar 14 italiumuil so ganorons, frank, ami Imdil it only rotiiaiiw 
%ii pifiiitiil llm roiwlar that th«ma wi^ro liidH of Iwtiiiiy4l4r©4i 
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and twenty-four roBpectivelVi tliat iIk^v tiad Ihh*ii thrnv 
far too excluHivdy ami Un) lon^c iui cmt* luiiitlirr fur vnt^ 
tainmont, ami that probably Walpoh* ih itui luirtl up?*ii hii 
self in dcsirinf,^ to deftuul Uray. TIhto nut tlu^ dighu 
trace in las letters or m < tray’s of any on Wi 

pole’s part. The main point is that tlie i|uarrel wan niwb* i 
in 1744, and that after some eithlnoN-H o« tJ ray’s sidt* tlr 
became as intimate as ever tt>r the renmimler «d their liv« 
Walpole stayed at amt tdravV !M*art \uitdd ha 

stirred with reiuorsi; hiul he known that his oltl frieml w 
oven then sickening fttr a <{nins}% of w ldeh he iiu^^hl ha 
died, if the excellent Ji»seph Spence, (Hbtfti Professor 
Poetry, and the friend of Pope, had not ha|>pened ti* 
passing through lleggio witli L<»rd Lineoln, itml luei n 
given up lus whole time to nursing Inm. .Meaiiw idle t 
unconscious Gray, sore with pride, pas^etl on tt» Venii 
where ho spent two months in the ctunpitiiy of n }» 
Whitehead and a Mr. (diute. In July he idreil a eourii 
passed leisurely through the liorili of Italy, visiting Pad 
and Verona, reached Turin on the 1 5th of AugtiHt,iimt I 
gan to cross tiie Alps next day. fie stayeil onta! nntre 
the Grande Ghartre.use, and iiiBi'rihed in tlm Atbmn of t 
Fathers his famous Aleak Odi\ beginning i )h Tn, ncvi 
Religio loci,” which is the best knowtt ami practically t 
last of his Latin poems. In this Utile pien^ of tweii 
lines wo first recognize that nicety t»f exjjre»Hitm, that d« 
cato lapidary style, that touch id Hulnlued roninntic nru 
xnent, which distinguish the KngtiHh pt»etry of GriiV ; wid 
it is perhaps not fantastic to thdect iii its cloHing limm I 
first dawn of those ideas whic.li he af ter wards expand 
into the Megy in a Cotmtrg (Jlmrek-gurd, origii 

MS. in the album became an oliject of great inlerimt 
visitors to the bospico after Gray’i death, and w»,m Idgl 
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l»y fijthtm It ht»win'in‘» ii» langfr; it 

l»y li ral»hla from (hmmhy iliiring t!i« 
Uriiy ronrlu^tl Lyoim tin* 'Jatli of 
iitnl rottirmnl to bunion ini tlio I fit of Hnjilotiiln^r^ 
^ 1^ iiflor nil aliHonen from Englitml of ncnotly two ynirs 
llvi* iiioniliH, Wiitjioloj Itfirip; otiroE of Iii» riini|»lfiiti|., 
in Kfighind trn iIiivh Intrn To n gtHH.|'tiiitiiro<t li*i- 
from Htmry t'onwny, n rnnintal i*f iiitinmt*y 

ifm frirmlw, <#riiy roturnml mt inwwor itf tlm rolfl- 
i*ivility» iimt Honiro \VhI|h*Io now trifiii|ijioiir» ironi otir 
■fnitva lor thrt*o ymrn. 
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On lus rcttirn from Italy Orny fouial hU lyiu^ v 

ill, oxliaustod by snccoHmvo nttjM’kn of tuuilh 

rally from them. Two luuntlm Intor, toi tip «5th **f Nuvi 
bcr, 1741, ho died in a paroxynm <>f tin* I fin 

act had been to aquander hin fortune, whirls to It 

roraained until that time alnumt unimpnirod, on bsii!«tirs 
country -houHo at Wannlead, Not only hiid In^ tiot writ 
to toll his son of this ad von tu re, but ho had aiiimlly r 
trived to conceal it from Isis wifi\ Mantiii is m4 miri 
in saying tluit it became necessary ti> set! tltin InnsHC 
mediately after Philip Oray's death, iu' tliiil it fete 
2000/. loss tluin it had cost; it remniiteil in ihi? pi is 
sion of Mrs. Oray. With the ruins tif ii ftirtum* 
Gray and her sister, Mary Antrolms, seem to luive h 
house for a year in (lornhili, till, cm the death id tl 
brothor-in-law, Mr. Jonathan Itogers, «tn the 2 tut of 
tober, 1742, they joined their wiilmved sister Aiiiiii in 
house at Stoko-Pogis, in Buckingliainsliiri*. I hiring ll 
months they wound up their private Inmitims in i\ 
hill, and disposed of their shop on toleriibly iMiviuitiigr 
terms; and apparently Gray first imagined thiit the f 
ily property would be enough to provide! amply for 1 
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also. Accordingly he began the study of the law, that 
being the profession for which he had been originally 
intended. For six months or more he seems to have 
stayed in London, applying himself rather languidly to 
common law, and giving his real thoughts and sympa- 
thies to those who demanded them most, his mother and 
his unfortunate friend, Eichard West. The latter, indeed, 
he found in a miserable . condition. In June, 1740, that 
young man, having lived at the Temple till he was sick 
of it, left chambers, finding that neither the prestige of his 
grandfather nor the reputation of his uncle. Sir Thomas 
Burnet, advanced him at all in their profession. He was 
without heart in his work, his talents were not drawn out 
in the legal direction, and his affectionate and somewhat 
feminine nature suffered from loneliness and want of con- 
genial society. He had hoped that Walpole would be 
able to find him a post in the diplomatic service or in the 
army; but this was not possible. Gray strongly disap- 
proved of the step West took in leaving the Temple, and 
wrote him from Florence a letter full of kindly and cord- 
ial good-sense ; but when he arrived in London he found 
West in a far more broken condition of mind and body 
than he had anticipated. In extreme agitation West con- 
fided to his friend a terrible secret which he had discov- 
ered, and which Gray preserved in silence until the close 
of his life, when he told it to Norton Nichols. It is a 
painful story, which need not be repeated here, but which 
involved the reputation of West’s mother with the name 
of his late father’s secretary, a Mr. Williams, whom she 
finally married when her son was dead. West had not 
the power to rally from this shock, and the comfort of 
Gray’s society only slightly delayed the end. In March, 
1742, he was obliged to leave town, and went to stay with 
3 * 
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a frieiul at Pt)pf% lu'ur ilatfifkl, !lrrt\ wh«'ir' la- Iihk* 

three niontlus anti diftl. 

The winter w^hittli <ira}* and ioH'i’ihar 

London waa reinarkahh* in the eareiT t»f iht^ feriiier m 
beginning of hin nn^nt prtdifie year f»f {■Niftiaal eiiui|i 
tion — a vocal year It) be ft»!!owed !»y t»f ulihtinati 
lencc. The firnt original |n‘tHluetioii in Engli?*li verm* 
a fragmemt of the Iragetly tif AiiHppimi, i»f witieli 
complete acene and a ft^w^ tuid linen have bet*n lirenei 
in his works. In this atteiaj^t iit the driuriii In* win* 
spired by Racine, and neither Addistm, tier Aartm I 
nor James Tijoinson, had conlrivetl ti> be mure etild 
academic a playwright The subject, which had h 
treated in tragedy more than a century earlier liy ^ 
was well adapted for stately stiige-elleci, and the scin 
of Gray’s play, so far m we krmw it, was not with 
mtereat. But ho was totally unfitted write ft>r 
boards, and even the beauty of versitit’atitm in Af^ripi 
cannot conceal from us for a moment its ineptitinte. 
that exists of the play is little else than ii sidihnjuy 
which the Empress defies the rage id Nero, and sir 
that she possesses 

** A heart that glows with the pum Julian Hr#,*' 

by daring her son to the contest : 

'VAroiind thim rail 

The gildiHl swanu that wanitms in tiir 

Of thy full favour ; Hrncea be tliere 

In gorgeous phrase of labourwl rltMpirnce 

To dress thy plea, and Burrhus slretigtliPii It 

With his plain soldier’s oaili anti lioniwt icenilng. 

Against thee — liberty and Agrippina t 

The world the priie I and fair h«WI llm f lcto« f * 
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Ah a Htiiiiy m hluak xvvhv Af/ri/iphni nliuwn !lii‘ 
vif itj tlu* aruMcntH^ nnti infurhrH with fi 

sharp iiiul that rrailiT timw of 

Laiuior than of any othm* (IriuuaiiHt. In all othnr t*ast*!i» 
tialM, hawovrr, tho tra^ialy imint hn cotwidnrcHl, likn tlw 
ditifiriie optc’, a fnian Htart; Init (#rity was now vttry soon 
to h^int luH mil v<H‘Htit»n. 

Till* «*poiun|t of till* trni^ody wan noiit down intt> 

IIorifortlH!)ir«^ to aintiso who sccitHHi at first to have 

rocH^voroii hin spirits, ami who sat “ purring hy tho lirosido, 
in hiH iiriii rliair, with no humll satinfaftioii." Ih^ wits 
iililo ti« IntHV hiiUHolf with litoruturo, driighltiig in tiu" tunv 
rovisitin of tlio Ihimimi, anti rtauling 'rat’itns ftir tho first 
tiinr. His cotil roroption t>f tht^ latlrr roustMl tJray to 
clofiniti luH fiivonrito historian with groat vigtnir. “ Pray 
do not inoiginof* ho says, *M hat Tm’itiiH, of all authto’s in 
tlio worl«i, fan ho itHlious. , , . Y«^t what I adinirf in Inin 
iihtivf all h his ilftfsiatittn of tyrantiy» and tho high spirit 
iif lihfrty that ovrry now tind thon hroaks out» m ti wfrc% 
whfthfr Ilf wonid tir tn».*’ Poi»r Wont, on iho 4th of 
April* rarkfil by an ** intpoHuniH?tinm tUHsis/' dfflinm to 
do hiiitif ligainst Tiifitus, Init nttnfks At/rippimt witli a 
friinknoHS iitid n fritiral sagjifity wldfh nlfw that ill-Mtarml 
iragfdy on th« spot. It in ovidfnt that Uriiy liad no tdfa 
of Wfst’a ftfritniH roudiiitin, ft>r ho rallifs Imn on bring 
till! first who iwri’ niado a nnmf of a canigli, am! is rordi 
dfiit that *' tIiOHii wifkfd rfinains of yotir illnrsH will noon 
givf way to %vitrfn wmthrr and gfnllf fXrrfiHr.'* It in in 
tho fiiitsii’ Ifllfr that Uray spoaks with monr ruhlntm# of 
Jm^pk /lailffffir, iin«l rfVfrta %villi iho w'arinlh on whifh 
wii hitvo iilffiidy foriimtaiifd t<» tho inufh ntoro ftnigofiiid 
roft»iiia.» of Miiriviin^ and (’rhhillon. W«* may horo 
feii ilial Cinty forlainly misBrs, in otmimoii with ttio»| 
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men of his time, tlie one great eharrn of the liUn’ary e 
actor <at its best, namely, enthusiasm for (‘X(‘ellenee in ^ 
temporaries. It is a sign of a dry ago wlum the. prine 
authors of a country look aslcaiuio on one another. Hi 
silly critics in our own days have discovereil with in 
nant horror the existence of “ mutual admiration st 
tics.” A little more accpiaintance witii the history 
cratnre might have shown them how strong the sentin 
of comradeship has been in every age of real intellec 
vitality. It is much to bo deplored tliat the cihilly 
of the eighteenth century prevented the mutual adn 
tion” of such men as Gray and Fielding. 

This is perhaps an appropriate point at whitdi to pi 
and consider the condition of English poetry at tlm 
ment at which we have now arrived. When (rniy be 
seriously to write, in 1743, the considerable potsts t 
alive in England might have been counted on the finj 
of two hands. Pope and Swift were nearing i\m eUw< 
their careers of glory and suilering, the former still vi 
to the last, and now quite unrivalled by any predeeemso 
personal prestige. As a matter of fact, however, he 
not destined to publish anything more of any cormcH|uei 
Three other names, Goldsmith, Churchill, and (JoW{>er, v 
those of children not to appear in litoraturo for many p 
to come. Gray’s actual competitors, therefore, wen^ t 
four in number. Of these the eldest, Young, was just 
ginning to publish, at the age of fifty-eight, tlie only w 
by which he is now much remembered, or which can s 
be read with pleasure. The Night ThoughtB was desti 
to make his the most prominent poetical figure for 
next ten years. • Thomson, on the other hand, a your 
and far more vital spirit, had practically retreated alrc? 
upon his laurels, and was presently to die, witliout ^ 
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addressing the public, except in the luckless tragedy of 
Sophonisha, bequeathing, however, to posterity the treasure 
of his Castle of Indolence. Samuel Johnson had published 
London^ a nine days’ wonder, and had subsided into tem- 
porary oblivion. Collins, just twenty-one years of age, 
had brought out a pamphlet of Persian Eclogues without 
attracting the smallest notice from anybody. Amongst 
the lesser stars Allan Eamsay and Ambrose Philips were 
retired old men, now a long while silent, who remembered 
the days of Addison ; Armstrong had flashed into unenvi- 
able distinction with a poem more clever than decorous ; 
Dyer, one of the lazy men who grow fat too soon, was 
buried in his own Fleece; Shenstone and Akenside, much 
younger men, were beginning to be talked about in the 
circle of their friends, hut had as yet done little. The 
stage, therefore, upon which Gray proceeded very gingerly 
to step, was not a crowded one, and before he actually 
ventured to appear in print it was stripped of its most 
notable adornments. Yet this apparent advantage was in 
reality a great disadvantage. As Mr. Matthew Arnold ad- 
mirably says, “born in the same year with Milton, Gray 
would have been another man ; born in the same year with 
Burns, he would have been another man.” As it was, his 
genius pined away for want of movement in the atmos- 
phere ; the wells of poetry were stagnant, and there was 
no angel to strike the waters. 

The amiable dispute as to the merits of Agrippina led 
the friends on to a wider theme, the peculiar qualities of 
the style of Shakspeare. How low the standard of crit- 
icism had fallen in that generation may be estimated when 
we consider that Theobald, himself the editor and anno- 
tator of Shakspeare, in palming off his forgery of The 
Double Falsehood, which contains such writing as this — 
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“Fond Echo, fowio the light ^traiii, 

And heetiftihy hmv a lt»i «ianl ; 

Go toll the Uhe ciir of tlio nwmn 

Wow dfoply hiH ¥ow^ !«vt* I«*tri4)'ril ‘'—■ 

as a genuine work !>y ike autliur of H amir I, lia<l vrni 

to appeal to the atyie as uiviiiK tiif I-.-hI .■via.-iu-.' ..1 
truth of his pretensions. Oriiy hml a more <lcli.-nl4> s 
of literary flavour than this, niul his n-fitarks nhoul 
vigour and pictorial riehiu'ss of Kli;«alH'tli)ut drama, 
which “our langui4;o h^ greatly degenerated." are hi 
interesting oven to a inwlern render, through April 
May ho kept up a brisk ct)rr<»pomienre, eliietly mi In 
with West at Popes, and on the .'ith of the latter in 
he received from his friend an Ode U) Mtnj, iH-ginning 

“ Dear Gray, that always In my hiwrl 

Fosioiseit still the part’*-- 

whicli is decidedly the most fiiunluHl cif Wrut’n pr^ 
tions. Sotno of tlie stanm of thii odi^ i 

suavity and grace : 

“ Awak^, in all thy gk>ri« drrit. 

Recall the xaphyrn freiii the mm% 5 
Restore the aun, n^irlupn the $k'm ; 

At mine and Nature’^ call arl» ! 

Great Nattire’a self nphraldn thy 
And miHHcH her atHiuiUmiwi May/* 

This is almost in the later Htyle Clray liiitiMdf 
the poem received from him eomiiieiKliititiii aa liwiiig ** 
and genteel,” a phrase that sountk eiiri«»ii»Iy tittkffwlii 
nowadays. Gray meanwhile is Inwy transktlng iVojit* 
and shows no sign of application tti Icgil ilinlie*. C> 
contrary, he has spent the month ol April in ilnciyiii 
Peloponnesian Far, tibe greater part of Winy and Mi 
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Anacreon, Petrarch, and Aulus GelHus, a range of reading 
which must have entirely excluded Coke upon Lyttelton. 
West’s last letter is dated May 11, 1^742, and is very cheer- 
fully written, but closes with words that afterwards took a 
solemn meaning : “Yale, et vive paulisper cum vivis.” On 
the 27th of the same month Gray wrote a very long letter 
to West, in which he shows no consciousness whatever of 
his friend’s desperate condition. This epistle contains an 
interesting reference to his own health : 

** Mine, you are to know, is a white melancholy, or rather leuco- 
choly, for the most part; which, though it seldom laughs or dances, 
nor ever amounts to what one calls joy or pleasure, yet is a good, 
easy sort of a state, and ga ne laisse qice de s'ammer. The only fault 
is its vapidity, which is apt now and then to give a sort of mnui^ 
which makes one form certain little wishes that signify nothing. But 
there is another sort, black indeed, which I have now and then felt, 
that has somewhat in it like Tertullian’s rule of faith, Credo quia 
impossibUe est; for it believes, nay, is sure of everything that is un- 
likely, so it he but frightful ; and on the other hand excludes and 
shuts its eyes to the most possible hopes, and everything that is 
pleasurable. From this the Lord deliver us ! for none hut He and 
sunshiny weather can do it.” 

Grimly enough, whilst he was thus analyzing his feelings, 
his friend lay at the point of death. Five days after this 
letter was written West breathed his last, on the 1st of 
June, 1742, in the twenty-sixth year of his age, and was 
buried in the chancel of Hatfield church. 

Probably on the same day that West died Gray went 
down into Buckinghamshire, to visit his uncle and aunt 
Kogers at Stoke-Pogis, a village which his name has im- 
mortalized, and of which it may now be convenient to 
say a few words. The manor of Stoke Pogis or Poges 
is first mentioned in a deed of 1291, and passed through 
the hands of a variety of eminent personages down to the 
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great Karl nf Iluntiagiliiii, tii thi* rri'411 «♦! Ilniry 

The village^ if Hueh it eaii in? eailr4, h m* 

over a wide extent e«Hinlry. I1ie ehtirrlu a ver 
uresquo Htrueture of t!ie fiiurtoitlli roiiliiry, \%ilti a 

en apire, in believed ttj have Ihtii liiiill by Sir } 
about 1 H 40 , ft atandn tui 11 little level jqiin’e iibm 
niilcH north of the lluitneii iii Ktt*ii. From the 
bourhood of the ehnreh no ve?»tigii esf lumiirt iir 
ia vinible, and the aapeei e»f the plare \% slighlly itr 
like a runtie chureh in a park m the The li 

ahnoBt expect-a to nm the gnitefid peiiHiifitry <»f tm 
cheerfully fmhitcd, iniike their lippeiirniiee, daiieing 
greensward. Ah he fiuten the eluireti from the %m 
white build i«g» oxtraviigantiy Palliidiiin, which licfi 
the ineadowH on Ids left hiind, Is Bloke Fiirk, hegnii 
the direction of Alexander Nimiiyili* the hiiiiimmpe'j' 
in 17B9, and finished by Jaiiiim Wyatii ILA., for Itr 
Thomas Penn, who bought the maru»r from the re| 
tativea of Gray’s friend, fjidy CV»bhit«in At the l» 
the visitor stands a fieavy luid Iddemw inatisoleiiii 
ing a eulogistic inscription to C*ray, and this ako 
to the taste of Wyatt, and was erected in 1 7 tin, 
still rouiain on the Hoiitli side of the <dmreli yii 
chimneys seen througli the thick, miibrageiuis fulii 
our right hand, and behind the church, ar*^ lliomi 
ancient Manor Houm?, cekd>riited by Grity iti the 
Story^ and built by the Karl of Huiitiiigdoii in 
The road from Famham Ib^yal pmsea cdoiii 'to it, bit 
is little to bo seen. Although iii Grtyk iiitie it mi 
have boon in perfect preservation m mi cxc|tiiiite 
of Tudor architecture, with it« high gtbh», firti 
windows, and stacks of clutlerdl cliiiiitt<iy-iliaft% 
not suit the corrupt Georgian tote of iht Pcniiii m 
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Gray had boon roHident Init vi^ry f*'w iliiyn ni 
Pogia before ho wrote tb' ptH*rii with wlaelt hh |i 

works tmially open, his (Mf Sprim, tl 

at Pembroke there tn'earn a ropy «»f thin nunii, in 
handwriting, on tit led N(mi ’• I'idr : «« (hir ; iind 
margin of it there in f(»und Ihif^ iiilrrrHfiiig lutfr : 
beginning of June, I74'i, neni l«t Fav: io»l kiiowi 
was then dead.'' FavotiiuH wm tin* fimtiliiir mii 
West, and this shown tliat t«niy rrrrivrd iii» infii 
of Ins friend’s apjmuiching luul, ainl no htinuiiMiiH 
bedside. Tlie loss of West was one of tije s[n»»>»t pr* 
that his reserved nature over sniftered; when iliat 
was mentioned to him, nearly thirty ynirs afirrwai 
became visibly agitated, aiul to the end of Im I 
soemod to feel in tlie death of West. ** the allliiiii* 
recent loss.” We are thcref(>rc not surprised to Hr 
Ode to SpnVi^, which behmgH to a previous eomliti 
things, lighter in tone, colder in sentiiiient, and inon 
ial in conception than his other serious produetiiinii. 
arc annoyed that, in the very outset, he alundd Ij 
from Milton his “rosy-bosomed Hours/' ami from 
his purple year.” Again, there is n perple.^iiig e 
of tone from the beginning, where lie was perliii|« in 
by that exquisite strain of florid fancy, iho /Vrro 
Vemne, to the stoic morali^ings of the : 

** How vain the imlour of thti eniwil, 

How low, how lilth* are the |irt«nh 
How Indigent the griMif* 

It may bo noted, by 4 he»wfiy, that for many ymi 
last two adjectives, now so happily p!ac.tidl, wem awl 
ly transposed. The beat stinia, witlwiii doiilit, i 

penultimate : 
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•* Til 0)%^ 

8iirh k fttn raw nf m«ti : 

Aiiil timl rrw|i an4 th*i¥ ih»l ij 
Hlmll wht^r^ ehry 
Alikt’ iht* lm?*y ati*! iht’ gay 
llul !liiil<’r thi'iiugh lifr*!* lillly* tlat', 

III vaiyifig rtilnur# i|ir«i • 

llru^hM l»v lh»- liautl «»f’ r^nigh 
Or rhillM hv agt% lh*‘U' airv 
Tlit'y lrav«% in ihmi |m rmf " 

Th« ihml witti iln *' iiinl iIa 

** pfiint4Hl |»ui-r$li^ m ii4 4i!h‘iH|»!r'4 of 

fiimplnnlyi lunt rrra, tltmiiih iti*n4' inutmlu' 

an wirti t,if \Vurilnw»irlir?« ii“> 

Jimm «ir YVi#’ '7Vfi 77##rrr.f I'rml linlC it liiirr, 

NothitiK wan naiiitnl |iy llit^ }Hrri*n ilrai^rilntiii m 

military fly*’ ii hivi^ Ut l*». Tli«’ iiiintaki’ ita!i 

tmti wliirti ilruy ri'^ja-ntml, Init it m l•llr^*4l-4 i*i fiti4 

two tiC tlii^ ititmi fkiihiittii? in our kiigiia||*% Itnili 

ciially lUiiiliriii for lofliiiima of iitm, |iy iwlumiiig 

all wamirsaltltt 4i|2rnly of t^%pfpmn%n. 

But, alititiiigti tfio ihlf' hi Sprtmi till liifigrr fornix a 
fiivourilii pari of <lfay*fi po«?tiial works il roro 

Mckralik^ iigfiitkaiiro in I#4'i»iin4 pariuntliirly ^»si 

of It# foriti. It wan ilio flr»l liotn of |iroir*j| ,4;|«l|ir5l ilir* 
ImnI vornifkalion wlii*4i liail ringtio*! m Iviigliiii'l f'»r roMfr 
ItiMfi iinly yoarm, 11io Augustan ago t«.« loii.- 

fort'Hl frniii a iluhioas of oar, wltioli tli4 lo^l pi-niHi it i»» 
ilfltort a rfiyino lll■$tol^?| st rang at tfir rloar *4’ tlii* iif'ii 
|mtli©. ilwner, ill ilio raro wluu^" a iii.orno'iii 

wti wiiployif4, llip or4in»ry tHitosyllalof r»ni|»lri i»».4 tlo- 
plac# cif itiomi forinlilr inoamirw in w lo.-li i!*.- I 
and Jiiioliito {utola tui4 Smis l4i*4) 

«§:*! P»irili!li BllilipS an4 tlri^rti, Ihr flvo |ir«4A of llir |i** 



ginning of tho eighteenth century wlu> ro!)elled figain 
heroic verse, got no farther in metrical innovation tliii 
the shorter and more ambling couplet Dyer, in h 
greatly overrated piece called Grongar followed thei 
his predecessors. But Gray, from tho very first, showoti 
disposition to return to more national forms, and to woi 
out his stanzas on a more harmonic principle. Ho mmt 
to have disliked the facility of tho couplet, and tht^ vagi 
length to which it might bo repeated, Hia view of 
poem was, that it should have a vertebrate form, wide 
should respond, if not absolutely to its subject, at Iciwt I 
its mood. In short, he was a genuine lyrist, and oi 
literature had possessed none since Milton ami tlu^ la 
Cavalier song-writers. Yet his stanzas arc built up froi 
very simple materials. Hero, in tho Ode to Spring^ Vi 
begin with a quatrain of the common ballad measurer 
an octosyllabic couplet is added, and this would close 
with a rustic ejffect, were tho music not prolonged by tl 
addition of three lines more, whilst tho stanza closes gray 
ly with a short line of six syllables. 

The news of the death of West deepened GrayV vei 
of poetry, but did not stop its flow, lie poured fort 
his grief and ajffcction in some impassioned hoxameiar 
full of earnest feeling, which ho afterwards tried, inept) 
enough, to tack on to tho icy periods of his De Printipi 
Cogitandi, In no other of his writings does Gray emplti 
quite the same personal and emotional accents, in nor 
does he speak out so plainly from tho heart, and with r 
little attention to his singing robes : 

“ Vidi egomet duro graviter concussa dolore 
Pectora, in alterius non unquam lenta doloram ; 

Et languere oculos vidi, et paUescera amantem 
Vultum, quo nunquam Pietas nisi rara, Mdesque, 
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urnor Vi*H, jiurmn fi|»irithat 

Vi!« iMtnm tiirili mmtil 

rt‘ rnt, rrnliiffitifiu^ mmm <ir*f H^liil^lit 

nm l^nnini, Fai'tml !*^ 

Tliin friinriitnii, t!ir ini.,mt Hiiriirtivt^ c»f lik Ijillfi 
trip« cut II tii|( frtnn rro}H*riiuii, iiitil swilikiily cnmm^ um m 
ihcirti liny liitrr ttflijMoti nf hi t!ii^ wiiiiw lati- 

giiUK*'. U** thi^ flmith *4 Fiivittiitw In niinlliw 

piiHH’, wliirlt m far num* fniuiliar U* nwliTii-. Tl«i 

MH, <if tiiiH now nt C *i4iiihri^l|4:«% h timrkrti ** ai 

Biofell ; it wfui imt imMyiinl till 

iiichidiHl it tii Inn 

lit min t« tijit ihi' ^fiiiUng 

Ami midriiing lifm hin llr^j 

Tim blrtk hi vahi tlmir aiiitiriitt?i ihwatit jr*hi» 

Or rliwrtul rr.»snjtm lhi4r |?rv«m liltirio 
Thitmi riii'ji, aU^ ! for tith**'!* iittm-a fr|»lm’, 

A 4llTt'»rriiS till tliomi pfrn ; 

Uy Irtiir’l)* iitrli’t tm ItoarJ Iml 

All*! hi iii¥ III* hii|»rrff*4*t j*»y«4 rtfhm 

Tff| #liiiir» Ihi? t#ii»y tar'll lo rlirrr, 

Aiiil ii»w iMirii jiJraMiiro hrhiK® t« lw|i|»li*r 
Tim fi«lil» ti» mil liii'ir wi»iifr4 Iritnim twAr ; 

Ti» wartii llii4r Im-m ilm tiir4« rs»iii|ilah 4 ; 

1 frcilllf'iia iiwcirn him timt raiiiioi hitar, 

Ami wwp till? mt»im I wpf>|t lit valn,^ 

Thi» riimjitiaitlon hitu n ?ir»rt t>f 

from tli« f^’i tlmt Wtiokwurlh, lit ! hoci, it an 

©XMitplic of line nmirw of iiii ormit© »*♦ lirriiiiiaij 

a# lia frwifely mliiiiil©il, ** limy i4t iho lirmi «*f ilni« 

wlm liy llioir rfmmiiiiitgft Imvie iillriispO’tl lu iiiiim iti^ 
of IwlwUi iiiul iiirlrit'iil r«.|iijh«il- 

li#ii,«ici wm. fiioro lltitii ittty utlmr iitim nirlmipl) 
itt ill© ilrticliw Ilf Iit« cjwit pimli© iliriioii.'* Wofd^woflli 



declaw that mi of ih** kmrlrm i*f lii^ |ioiiii 

five are of any value, namr-ly, llie mmmth, ri 
thirteenth, anti fcnirteenth, itio kiii^nntgi^ *»f whieh “<i 
in no renpect from t!«ii of prt:*s»e,** Hut 
appear to be partieularly iiigeiun»ii^. If wt' alltiw tli 
tohecalletl Fho4mH,aml if wr |eirtlini thv “giwn iit 
there in not n ain«^le expre«Hi*»ii in tlie wmiirl. %%lii 
fantastic or poiu|H»iiH. It in niiiiplieity in eriiii|ij 
with most of Milton’s j^onnelH, nrnl it n^mm m tli 
Wonlnworth nh|j;ht hiivti foiiiul iiii (»f fa 

grandilotjuenei* much titter to Im hami in \ ♦ntiii', nr I 
still in Annstrimg, miiHler of w'lio p* alomt I 

a hat a “swart sombrero.*’ ttray’H Moitte! 

plainly the rr^snlt of his ble simly of IN^trareh, an 
may remhul ourselves, in this age of tltiurisliing iotiiie 
that it 5a ahnont tliii only speeitiien of its elans ihii 
been written in English for a liimtlrtHt years, r erliiini 
only one that ia still read with plimimre. One nthei 
may be noted, that in ihm liltln pmnii f#ray first 
practise the quatrain of alternate httroies, which lat 
became, m we shall sea, the hwia id all liia harm on 
facts, and which he learned to fanhion willi tiiore 
than any other poet before or aiiieii. 

In the satne month of Angnat was writti^ii the Oili 
Distant Pro»p€Ci Htfm CW/er/r, or. iis in own 

which I have examined, id Mkm Wipiiimfr^ in. 

adjacent cmntry* East and west from the rlitirt 
Stoke* Pogis, towards Btoke Cina»ii in the one dire 
and towards Pamlmiftt Eoyal in the other, ifiew ri 
gentle acclivity, from which the groiintl griultitlly i 
southward to the Thames, and which Item 
‘'distant spires’* and “antique tow®r»** whkii Cl« 
sung in mclodiom number The wemitand parii 
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ttu] 

Htttkii m fill! little rlg^i^»*o^wlly* witliiiiil 

liwige« llitii «kirt tlia breast tif the ri4,ge I »|ieiik iiiiit 
reveiil aicitiiisl the «tniilierii «ky the etiiimltleil iitiiJinr^ uf 
Wtint^<»r. The f»i*m Ofir mleleiii tif liiitl 

in liiive ^itiiilfTrd where (iriiv hit««elf iniiil liiife itiiiltereil 
fiin vntnm m they ||t¥e*i the reinlur a rerlitiit 

spiiite t4 i^oiiihlrfire In the nhieerily. CIrmy liiiti nf 

lute tweil iniieh tnrreisi**! iihinti Ivtuii; In Hre li jilitril mi 
fill! <if reiihiii^^ernri^t4^ {iii«l v»i, tnu 4lHliini In have iiewi 
«if il, fliiM |»ri»vnkitiK t*> hi'i fiitiey. Ill !ii^ hinl leller 
in Went lie «!lirt^ the r*4leetin!t I hut he t|rWi4o|iint || few 
lanlitli’i Inter ill the (hit. It liiiii In lliiiik that 

Haiiilwli'h met le»r*t llnljhiv, %vhniji he t'nii!4 ri'mr’iti- 
her m ** dirty !«»)«■ |*l^%vii»g at t^riekti/* were imiw ftfaien* 
iiieii, whilst* ** m f«.»r iii*% I atn tievin’ it Ihl the nhler# imr the 
bigger, ii«»r the wt«w^r llmfi I was I lien, tin, net fur hiivirig 
been iM^yutiil the wi,” Lnrd Hatidwieh, uf rmirse, m all 
remlern «*f reineisiher, reiiiiiiipnl t«riiy*« jii4 aver* 

aiiiti l*» llie etnl uf liiit life, tlm tyjn* tu hint tif the tiiiifi 
wliii, wiilitiiit iiiatiiiers, tir jiart% ur ehiirarter, rtnihl ftiree 
hii way ititu |:iiiwrf by the %lwrt itisulefiee uf wealth. Tin? 
Miim ihh wiw iitsjiiri^l by Itw renrel ihat the uf 

tniyliitiiih the iiiiiureiire tiiat eriiiii*f» iiut nf virliiii Inil 4 in- 
e*|i«?rietiri\ IIip .nweettiewi liurii liul t*f ii guriil hr^iirf hut. *if 
a gitiwi rligeslitlfl, the elaiiuli whteti rliihlish s|>iriln 
tfitl wiiirh iiweii titiiliiiig l*i afiner t»r 4iwi|»aliMti, ilial 
Wffijile ijtlalilien ratiiiiil tie jirr.#en^e4 throii|,4i lif«% It my 
itimiglit lie w»%** never a hit the uhlt-r llmti he 

wiw *1 Ktuii, and It «?ettiP*t t» liitii thiii lb*- w»trl4 wmilit 

if Httfltiwieli e*»iihl have hri-irt fufever 

ill Itte mim^ iiifaiititu ultiijdieily. *114^ d**«’ri|*liuii «*f ihe 
pipnm *4 huyhuf«|- - a iheiiiti rri|iiiritig, iiithteih 

lb© «f II l*aitgh*ji.% -■ hm never iw^eii m 
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an ex parte statement on the roneiiti^. iiml ** 

question. That the view of etliicH h qiille 
would have done lionour tt» the v%iwrmw%* iiml ncieii 
one of Oraj's l^oocl old auntH, tlrtriirls iu im lierise 
the positive beauty of the poem m a Kfruiii of rtd!re 
and it has enjoyed a populiirity witli f^iieei^finive i^mwa 
which puts it almost outsiiie the pule «4“ verbal 
When a short ode of one huiHirt*<i linen liim t‘iiriche« 
language with at kniat three phnitieH wlutdi have !»e 
part and parcel of our <hiily speerln it nniy he lake: 
granted that it is very adminddy Wiinh'd, Indeed 
JEton Ode is one of those iwwtm whirdi have sutTered 
a continued excess of populimty, and fiunniiH (elif 
*‘to snatch a fearful joy,^^ regiinlleHH of their dmm 
little victims play/’ ** where ignorance is IiHhh, kin fol 
bo wise,” have suffered tlie ejttremtf di'gratlnlioii m w- 
the loftiest honour which attends on pii^.Hiiges id nat 
verse, since they have Imon m> universatly exl.*dtrd itial 
have finally become commonplace wittiei>»tiw hi the 
ion. It is well to take tlui in whhdi sitch ii p’ 

occurs and read it anew, with a determiriatiim tt* forget 
one of its lines has been idmoHt effiiccit in vnlgnr triifl 

** Wliile some on hufiinrii^ 

Their murmurinp; lutmurs |»I| 

’Gainst graver htmra timl bring couiilriiliit 
To fiwiH'ten IhH’rty, 

Some hold adventnrem 
The Hmita of their Utile ndgn» 

And unknown reglr»n« dare degrry j 
Still as they r«n they limk tM?liiiich 
They hear a veiee in every wimh 
And anakdi & fearful joy.** 

It is only in the second itaii» of the Mimk Ode 
Gray permits himself to refer to the constant prciia: 
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fttr lii^ fri»*i}4 ; iI-m’ f4*'14-i iir** m i>iiii^ 

niitl, ill \Vpr*i»w«»rtli‘H r%i|iir5i!r In* I’ari'r'i !■<* 'ili.iff' 

tlil^ riiptlir*^ lltj * With III |ri tifir i.lhr-r |**sriii 

tlilfiJiLt lIuH I V I ■.* , lJi;.it 

fl*grt?t PffVfH t*“ !lit'‘.»H i| I»f fir||,i||.n mIi 4 |.».;ili}rii*‘ 

nrlltilllt’tli K^t-r llir- tMlir *4 th*' llii' ih.if i$f$ 

A(it*trMi¥, fiiiint '4 l»y tirav iiii 4 l»y Jn'i flnf r 4 i 

ttir, MllHitii* l‘iiit ’^Uint, I ijol iijjmn !%* 

/Ifliwii4i/j 4H r«iiuu‘k.sil‘!s' w\ tin* lir-'il »»f m 

wllirh lil^ ?||4«*W^ tliill *»li4!r|||srn'i *4 . M'llji' fil sif 

»llr|^ciriit*i 4 l wliirh |»n*- hh iiniiH»iiiiili!i in lfi«t 

itiiituri’ Htyli% N‘‘* .Mill-Mil .miii 

Hhlillry* Ii4iiilll4iitir4 Uh^ w'%rr«^ r|r\ iil|,.|i 

tiiil II lyrN-iil |»ir.-i*i3 th*^ *4 

lyrifits iw H4ii4Miii4r^ <tniy !hr» huii «»f il||*i |»iifii mul 

ccikl riiiirjfn^r <4 |»r-fmiiii|^r*> nf alle- 

gory Ilirolig lirniiioi tH, ami we are n«*i miiiiii llifil we i|l*^ 

tittgiii-4i ilieiii fr«»iis »oie I'lie ifi*lilfer»iil rrilk 

limy be b* whii-ji rr*'^?i|,trfl|y «||il wiili’ll III 

fAilly, iiiifl util I Im rli-fsiiiigiiUh ilirtti tlii’ 

Frieiiii lifal ftatn *Vh%nii^hiU'%n J-oj, f -A»li"rr»i|y Imrihii-lf it 
ail litifilriirliMii wjiirli lm.a few |err«.»r% ami lim- aliiirriiiPiitA 
ftir 11 ^-, aii*l ill ti» ihe fi44rrii.a m-ailf'' Ui lier l*v 

jimfl Wii are ii|il |i» f»jrgi4 tier m mir a|*|.irwi»lioii i.»f llm 

liiililieed rlijitliffi aiot tieh, : 

Wi.#4»sm, saltir jsifsttimt* 

lriiiiirir»r*| IN rii|irp«i# ; 

4 1*4 l|ekiirl»«i|f. ifiiiy, 

Willi imtlr'ii fiffs ili^l Itiirr* flin 
Hlill sill itiy , 

Warili llir Irmii4, 

j W'illl lii }iri| If eptrtr, 

■AipI ».»4h |4r-#®iii^ 

4 



‘*0 gfntly on thy lifinl. 

Dreftti gothifjiH, lilt tliy rliii’it’iiing hti«l! 

Not in thy (hirgtjn IrrrurM rk*!, 

Not firchni %ilh tin* vrif|»i^fiil luinl 
(Ah by the iiupioiiH ihioi iirl firriit, 

With thuml'riii^ v*hn% iifol llirr'iif.*ii}ii|C tnini, 

With HoreiiiJiing l!orror'?4 fjiiirnd *t%‘, 

DoHjiiur, ami tVIl Ihrioiwr', am! idiastly rt»rrrly. 

“Thy form k^nign, O mnir ; 

Thy miWor intlnonro impart, 

Thy philoHophio train ho llioro, 

To Hofton, iH^t to woumh njy bran, 

Thtt geidrcmn npark rutiiu*! rrvivr, 

Toat'h mo to lovo, anti u» fi»rgivt\ 

Kxaot my own drf'rrlH to »rifi, 

What othori aro to know myiirif a mati.*’ 

This last stansta, whoro ho gota fr«H^ froiii tlio itllp| 
personages, is uiuhnibtetily the Inist ; find tlio ettnons 
lot about tho ^‘gonernuH spark sotiiis tt» mo to bo 
bly a referctUHs to tint tpiiimd with Wnlpoli'. If t 
thought fantastic, it must iw rtmicmbcrwl that <frn) 
do of exporieneo and emotion wan ntmsmilly narrow 
return to the treatment of allegory ami tin* jirmiliii: 
of this ode, we are confronted by thn cyrions fari ^ 
seems impossible to claim for tlmw t|yalilics, litiinn 
observed in English pw^try, prcccticncy in oitlicr 1 1 
Collins. Actual priority, of mnirta*, bebmg^ to tin 
Collins wrote nothing of ii serious niiture till Ii 
1746; but hb Oden^ though m> sirniliir, t»r rfitlier io 
goua, to Gray’s that every critii*, hi» coiiAidered tli 
holding a distinct place together in litt?ri4liire, w«*re e^ 
ly not in any way inspired by Griiy. The Ifiller pul 
nothing till 1747, whertiM in December, I74i, Ci 
precious little volume miw the light 
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It ii iliflintilf i’ ■ N 

ehfntar until n4l. ul Mil--r..i --.i,’ ■■ 1 , i 1 ^ 

lifiVe W^l’fi IlliV ij l-vr;?, h I ?. 1 i) f . .;• ■ 

tu iurmili'it*' i« MS., m iIh- m mj,. ^ . 

tlin A*%/«/ i**ni ill*’ iitif'J |iiitia *-4 It -’til ^ i f ’ % 

\W »lillli »*’«’ llial lifiiy rr«*| * * i .■ . < . *■■'■.*. ' 

t»ut %%'htUl <‘««lliti« U-i I., Tv- 1.., .. 

|•tl^tll«’i«*l^^ mi . ih^t. m r.-- I;, 

riligfintil'* hpi^HriU ihr !*%■.- |•■■^■-■■. >^3'' t 

guppu^’ itirir ritriiMr*|jii^r ].<•;„ :» .r.,<iv 

affiilrut, tiir r*^t«|{ **f t-r.i-L'iHi .» 

lUi ttum* t>r liiiiiiLir b | i . r.- 

WWt llfi Ifllll^r rParltll’Uln- F-rt'«»rir,' »l,r,rvi, a-^ vv- 

thii Pill* gifi *»f rlrar, IHifr, R- > ,.; I 

wi» »iifi|ily 1 rw4, «'»l ,%n4 I^rj i,. 

gml Pufn fi»r lli*^ |#ri«lti‘in»ti .4 m-’ .i....|..,*’ s 

at tuil f**f all * 4 lii-r Is^hu^i?. |■■:•,f|..•wlx■3 .i 

llltljil)' tiling ilniri'fl. In I#r4ii th< a 

waa, iiirri^ly niir <4 a 4r.r|^ -4^*1 . iis^aicni 

a Itraifi aliii«*'«i «ui%rf.vj4.i «*<■■< .*4 

a man* In ahwri, mi4 fi*4 *4 a iurtr iii5».r.Muci4 

OltP |||l*ri3 i4 grrill r lit 

Hiiikif in ilifi asiiiiiiiii 1.4 r;ri, iiir A'lV./v v. # f 

irhurfh f'4ni. |i ui4’*rl»in'«lc-4i'^ m4ss|-.'%s 4!' :*■ ?..~r# 

w{»t ffiriii it iiriginallr 1^*44, mh-A h^.r^ ..•¥ il, f.,.is 
now iuii«liiig ill ii ai-t^ |i«rl «4 •' la,’'. lisJ 3 ' 1 W •/ 

illtJI PUMUmW llm Inmu at Ir^lrglli ^ «r ' A I A.t. 
jjliriiMl «f 1 1 rat's U» mlu^h it I-* - ^<^*3 .. 4. •. 

plll|l«i ftirili; Imi m ih^ <r|i|r.^||.,ii la . It.r.r, 5^,4.'. i 'V ! 

¥igllf% ait'SWpM* mhrr^ mm AVr.?v i 5*1 

Hitt Im *iiiil ilial II bcgsm ill H** - i f , i !> 1 '» H I t % 

Wiwber, lily, >^uiil)i)i)i^>l a% Hi-Ai- j »*•,-,, j-.r. 

fitilefal uiUmft Mutil. SliM Mjf. l,i.'.?.,;.«6, \. 
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jiullc'il 4awii iii r/H|i. Wyiitt n^fuMnl liin-r itrtYtliiii|^ 
Iji «iy iM it, mill ri'iiutvktnl thiit ''!■!«' hIvIi' uf ili« iHlifiim 
wtis iii whii'h hiivi? |4rati* 

tni ft»r rrr^.umtiuii.''* Of tiu^ liiHtiiri«’iil in %v!iit’!i 

Sir < llnlltni liu**! nnii Sir Eitwartl C’akn tliiHl 

in Iffl hut till’ fiintiiHtii* rliiiunny.^, mid it rtnigli 
nhnll wliii’h h in«‘4 m ii ntii14i\ Thin Iniit'r wiih for miRin 
limn flit-rd yp m n nlndi** fur Sir Hdwin LnntlHyyr, and liti 
wiw wurkirii^ Inn**’ in whru hy nuddmily hyrninn tln- 

riing*HL Tim ohi ruin, n»i full of nu*tuori«*H, U nnly nni! 
f»f It luiiidHu* »d mnurnt itnd tuirinun Imildinj^'i within thii 
iHnitidariyH of tln^ |ytri^di **f Sink*' I*u|^in. Whnn Cimy 
imnu" to Sloki% in I Vi’!, tho Manor Huunr wirn iiilythiitnl 
liy tli« Hiiiii^or of W iiidnor Fort-nt, \*iHrouijt i’olduiin, who 
iiiwl in IV-lih It w-itn tiin widow who, an wo .nlmll 
ly Hiw, horiiino tho intiniiito frioiMl of Uray and inspirrd 
lii^ nnniirkiildo |ioiuii of tho .sVory. 

Tiin hotiso of Mi'h, Uo|^iir«, to whiidi Ctray and Ida niot!n 
nr n«*w jirorriHhal, with nitunit^d at Wont End, in tlin tnirih* 
orn jinrt of thn jiiiriwln It wirt ri’iirhod from th« rhtmdi 
liy II |iiitli fii’ro»« ttio tnriid»*w?i, idoii|^ •ddn thn hoa|iiliiJ., ii 
linn lirk’k tnithtiiig of tho niittt^«mth tarn i wry, and w> t»y ihti 
hum Itmling owl into Htoho rumnion. Jwai at thw rnd of 
tlda litiii% on itio liifidniml »idt% h»okiii|t aim th wards, iidth 
thn oominon iit ita l*nrk, atood Wo»t End a rmii|4o 

farni»t4^a«l «»f twii nUnw% with n rwiilit* |H»r«-h f»idV»r«* fli«^ 
front door, and iliist waa Ciray'a homy f^r niaiiv y«’ar9i. 
It in flow thoriwiitldy allory*! ami iwdar^yd, ami no !oii,|.^rr 
roritiiiiii tiiiy mark of lu orininii! Hiin|»Iifify. Th^ rhariii 
of ilm lioiifu^ to itio |»oi4 must Iwm that llitriiliaiii 

Ifcttfdiiii, Hlokti < ’iiiiimon, arid flrMrkhnnt wptm nil 

«tl liftiidp will wiltiiri roaidi t»f llm tuo«i indolmit of 

Irkni* 

K 
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Italy; it consisted of time large volumes, bound in vellum, 
and was enricbed by a variety of notes in Gray’s hand- 
writing. 

It was at Florence, on the 12th of March, 1740, that 
Gray took it into his head to commence a correspondence 
with his old school-fellow, Dr. Thomas Wharton (“my 
dear, dear Wharton, which is a ‘ dear ’ more than I give 
anybody else”), who afterwards became Fellow of Pem- 
broke Hall, and one of Gray’s staunchest and most sym- 
pathetic friends. To the biographer of the poet, more- 
over, the name of Wharton must be ever dear, since it was 
to him that the least reserved and most personal of all 
Gray’s early letters were indited. This Dr. Wharton was 
a quiet, good man, with no particular genius or taste, but 
dowered with that delightful tact and sympathetic attrac- 
tion which are the lode-star of irritable and weary genius. 
He was by a few months Gray’s junior, and survived him 
three-and-twenty years, indolently intending, it is said, to 
the last, to collect his memories of his great friend, but dy- 
ing in his eightieth year so suddenly as to be incapable of 
any preparation. In this, his first letter to Wharton, Gray 
mentions the death of Pope Clement XIL, which had oc- 
curred about a month before, and states his intention to 
be at Rome in time to sec the coronation of his successor, 
which, however, as it happened, was delayed six months. 
So little, however, were Walpole and Gray prepared for 
this, that they set out in the middle of March, 1740, in 
great fear lest they should he too late, and entered Rome 
on the 31st of that month. They found the conclave of 
cardinals sitting and like to sit ; and they prepared them- 
selves to enjoy Rome in the mean while. The magnificence 
of the ancient city infinitely surpassed Gray’s expectation, 
but he found modern Romo and its inhabitants very con* 
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simile to represent Imagine, I say, all this transact- 

ed by cracked voices, trilling divisions upon two notes- 
and-a-half, accompanied by an orchestra of humstrums, 
and a whole house more attentive than if Farinelli sung, 
and you will almost have formed a just idea of the thing.” 
And again, later, he writes: “Des miaulemens et des heur- 
lemens effroyables, meles avec un tintamarre du diable — 
voila la musique Fran^oise en abr6g6.” At first the 
weather was extremely bad, but in May they began to 
enjoy the genial climate; they took long excursions to 
Yersailles and Chantilly, happy to walk by moonlight, 
and hear the ladies and the nightingales sing.” 

On the 1st of June, in company with Henry Conway, 
Walpole and Gray left Paris and settled at Rheims for 
three exquisite summer months. I fancy that these were 
amongst the happiest weeks in Gray’s life, the most sunny 
and unconcerned. As the three friends came with par- 
ticular introductions from Lord Conway, who knew 
Rheims well, they were welcomed with great cordiality 
into all the beat society of the town. Gray found the 
provincial assemblies very stately and graceful, but with- 
out the easy familiarity of Parisian manners. The mode 
of entertainment was uniform, beginning with cards, in 
the midst of which every one rose to eat what was called 
the gouter, a service of fruits, cream, sweetmeats, crawfish, 
and cheese. People then sat down again to cards, until 
they had played forty deals, when they broke up into 
little parties for a promenade. That this formality was 
sometimes set aside we may gather from a very little 
vignette that Gray slips into a letter to his mother : 

“ The other evening we happened to be got together in a company 
of eighteen people, men and women of the best fashion here, at a 
garden in the town, to walk, when one of the ladies bethought herself 



“O gently on thy hratl, 

Dreaii lay thy rliiwt’iuug hand ! 

Not in thy (h>rgtnt trrrurH cisiil, 

Not circled wiih tho %'fngrful hiind 
(Ah hy the imploUH thou art seenh 
Witli thund‘ring vtaoe, luui t!u*rathiiug nden, 
With Hcreumiiig IhuTtir’H fuijmil ('ry^ 

Denpair, and fell Di.Htnwt', and ghiwtiy Pt>vrrtj. 

“Thy form benign, O goddea?*, wear ; 

Thy milder influtmee impart, 

Thy philoHophie train hr thrrr, 

To Hoftrn, not to womul, my heart. 

The grn’rouH apiirk extinct rrvivi*. 

Tench me to love, and to forgive, 

Exact my own didVctn to wan, 

What others are to feel, ami know mymdf a man.*’ 

This last stanza, wiu^re ho gets froo from tlio alh 
personages, is untloiibietlly the best; mid tho curhni 
lot about the generous spark ’’ serous to me to be 
bly a reference to the quarrel with Walpole. If 
thought fantastic, it must be remeiiiberetl that <*rf 
do of experience and emotion wan unusually mirro 
return to the treatment of allegory and tlie pertilh 
of this ode, we are eonfrtuited by the eurious fact 
seems impossible to claim for thesis t|uaiities, liitlit 
observed in English poetry, preccKleney in eithi^r i 
Collins. Actual |)nority, of course, belongs to C«i 
Collins wrote nothing of a serious nature till I 
1746; but his 0(h.% though so similar, or rathi^r »t 
gous, to Gray’s that every critic Ims e(msidt*red i 
bolding a distinct place togetlier In literatim', were 
ly not in any way inspired by Gray. The kiter pii 
nothing till 1747, whereas in December, 1740, C, 
precious little volume saw the light. 
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It ii difficult to bidii'vi* that at hi’Ihh»I iit Win 

Chester until 1741, at collegia at Oxf*mi niitil 1744, ciitiUI 
lifivc Rccn fiuy uf (IriiyV vcrniw, which hitil luit tlirii hrgiiii 
to circulate in MH., in tlu^ way in which long iificrwnrds 
the #7%!/ and tlic Bani piiHHcHl from eager hiind to liiiiiti 
We sliidl see that (iniy rcatl ('olliim eventiiiilly, Inii witlc 
iuit inku’est, whilst <h»liiua dues not apjiciir to linve tiecii 
ever conacioua t»f <#ray*H existence; there wiih no iiiuitiiil 
magnetic fittraction between the tw<» |Hiet.s, and we tiiuiit 
aupfHiae their extraordinary kitiship to have been ii itsere 
accident, the remdt of certain fttrees aeting HtimiliatHHiWMly 
tui tnon* or leaa aiitiilar intellect uiil coin|HnmdH. There 
wa* no other resemblance between them, m men, than 
thw one gift t»f clear» pure, Himoindeim siing. <,'!olli«H 
was iiirndy a retnh cut short and notched by llie great 
gwi Fan, for tlie prodaettiui of imrhanfing flute'meh'Kliefi 
at tntervab; but for all oilier humim jnirposeti a vnin and 
tmpty thing indeetl. In tiray the song, important fin it 
wai, ioeiiHid merely one phase of a dca^p and ronsisUuit 
of a t»raiii iilmost iinivermilly iiceomplistieili of 
ft man, in short, and nui of a mere muHiciil irifitriiiiient* 

One niori^ wtirk of great tniporlimci^ was begiiii iil 
Htokii in itiii autumn of I74ii, the imRi? $u a 

fry €lMfcA«ytir!/. It is, unforiuiiiilely, impossible to mty 
what form it originiilty took, or what lines *tr llonightn 
now exiitirig in it are part of the itrigmal scheme. We 
iliftJI examine this p*aun at length w-hen reach llte 
ptriml of flray^s career to which it belongs in it„?t i-miii* 
pletiid forfn ; Inil m the «|ueiitiott in often asked, iiiiil 
fftguely wiiwortal, wtiero was the Mirtit/ writ leu, il may iit 
oaci hi iftid that it was la^gun at Hioke in t teiid.ier or Kio 
ftnihor, 17411, cotiliiHiiHl at Ht*»ke immediulely iifler tlie 
fttttiiml of Clriy^i lunt, Miss Mary Atilndois, in Hottiititit?r, 
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1749, and finiRluHl at Cainluitli^e in J«n<% i7r»(l. 
may here l>e remarked jw a vi*ry singidar faet t 
death of a valued friend w'em.H tt) have Ihh'Ii the a 
of greatest efHeaey hi nuising Ctray la tin* rum|Kw 
poetry, and did in faei excite him te the cmiiph 
most of his important poemn. fie wan ii miin win 
very slender hold im life himself, who wnlkeil ha 
in the Valley of the Hhmlow ef DeutI}, and wliusc 
of greatest vitality were tluwe in whitdi l»ereii 
proved to him that, melancholy an lie witn, t*ven 
something to lose and to regret. 

It is, therefore, perhapH more than a stinuig im| 
that makes me eonjoctura the l>eginiuiig af the 
wrote in a Country Church-nard tiv tiat<^ from the 
of Gray’s uncle, Jonathan Rogers, wlio diet! at 
Pogis on the 31 st of Oetober, 1742, and who was 
with the Antrobus family in tfia eluireh of thts nei| 
ing parish of Jkirnhum. An ingenious I^itin insc 
to him, in a marldt? tablet in the clmrcii of that 
has always been ascribed to Gray himself. Roger* 
the ago of sixty-five, having spent thirty4wo yeari 
disturbed felicity with his wife, born Anna Antrole 
survived him till near the end of tier CidebrattHl m 
life. The death of Mr. Rogers completely altered 
prospects. Mrs. Rogers a|>ptmrH to have been left 
very small fortune, just enough to support tier a 
sisters, Mrs. Gray and Miss Antrobus, in gentetjl ej 
if they shared a house together, and hiitl no eiti 
expenses. The ladies from Cornhill accordinglj 
down to ’West End House at Stoke, iikI there tli 
sisters lived until their respective deatlw. But 
dream of a life of lettered ease was at an tiui ; 
that what would support these lidiei would leave 
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till fur Itiiii. jtinl itl'i itHnli* uf 

Httniy wbut him mil from tn'rry it* |♦rofrHni♦t!l. flt^ 

wiw twi’fiiy llvi* jonrn of Htol hitlir^rto Iu4i| 

much ttH bi*gtm iiiiy ntmly of lnw* bir whifli 

hii iiiiitlicr fitill itwiiKiui^*! him to bo (irojuiriiii^. i Uily oiio 
eotirfti..? %vm ojitui to him, iiitmoly, to roltiru to t ’iimbriil^rj 
where vory luol to roi^iilo in ro!!o|ri«^ 

Hjumdiupj hiH viM'iiitioiiH tjusoily hI Ah MiiwUi 

|nit» it, ** ho wiiH to«» doliojiti^ to hmt two ftir 

wlimii he hw*l HO temlor mi liffiniion by |i*U‘eiiij»lririly do- 
clEriiiii' bin riid iiiteiiitoir4. imd therefore rlumKiMh tir pro* 
tended ti» i’hiiti||i% t!t»i lim^ of hi?4 Himiy/* flrneidorwiird, 
imtil iTfAb Iuf4 W'lloh? life wie* ii re||tiliir owdlhilioti be* 
iwmm Hloke iiiid i iimbrid|i:»% viiried only by oceiifiioijiil 
viiit^ to Ijiimbm. Till* flrHt juirl ».»f fti^ life wiw imw over. 
At iwimly tivc Mriiy bivtumm n itiiddle»ii|Cett miitj, mid 
aiimiig llte iibriirie^ of the bjiivermly, lii^ hi^i jirti- 
tetinlotii to jdiysicftl rbiHiietly. Frtuii ihiii limw forwiril 
we lifid iimt liiH fiilmeiit*!, Iitf* mehimdioly, jii» re*prci% miti 
hii liiilnt of drowiiiiig eoiimdomiiteini in perjmiuiil itiitly, 
litfii Imkmi firm hold ttpoii hitii, mid he Iw'nitii lit jdiiiipi 
into im exerw of rciidiiiuf, the of 

IfitiwIcdKc m a fiiircotic, In ilm winter of 171^ lie fine 
ciKidiH'l to retorlitiiiie, mid tmkirig liix liindii4or*i degree in 
C'ivil Ijiw, wm forth with instollwd m a reiideiil of ihat 
csallegii. 
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LIFE AT t* A M lUt I U ii K . 

(htAY took up luH nhotlo at in tho rtnun 

cst the road on the sotanul floor on the liortli .nido, a 
which atill exintH, anil which coiumaiuin a tmv vl 
Pembroke College, furtht^r (*aHt, on the oppiwitii ai 
Trampington Street, It wouKl Heein, iiulcrii, that i 
oyoa and thoughta were fi^rever away from hoim 
paying a vbit to the noeiety nenmn tlio rt»iul IUh ] 
arc full of minute diHcimmoiiH of what in going on at 
broke, but never a word of PiderhouHo ; indeed, m\ 
rally and eoininonly doea he <liwniHH the polities e 
former college, often without naming it, that all liia 
raphors — except, of course, Miwon-'-Hetmt to fiiivii 
for granted that he waa ihmeribing Fidc^rhouse. < 
enough, Miiaon, who might have itxplidned tliin ei 
stance in half a dozen words, iloes tud appc*ftr !<♦ 
noticed the fjud, ho naitirid tlid it W'ein to him ti 
abo\it events which went cm in Iuh own college of 
broke. Nor ih it explainetl why Cray never beef 
Fellow of PeterhouHC. In all the etn-respondenee of 
I have only noted one Htditary instance in which h 
mentioned a I^etruman ; on thia one oceiiiiion he 
name the Master, J. Whalley, afterwanls Bishop of 
ter, in connexion with an anecdote which iom mnn 
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our tt» fiiiii ii** a kiiui <»hl Hutjl llinii an a *hHri|i|iiiiiri«iii. 
Ikit 111! <trjiy*H iumI iiihI 

('riitoriai ill lVrnl)rokf\ mid h<* mIiiiwh ^iirfi im in!iiii?iii' 
kric»wlril|»;i* iif all tin* eabiiU tuid ntlitnihnm liitlr iiilrig'iirn 
wliitdt fhrillial thi^ rtniuiutfi-riHUii t»f tlini eiiili»gt% tin 
iin thnt fiovv omi iitn'w 

llffit yriifH <if liiH iirr Uh^ uiohI rilimniri* iii Iiim 

wliolr riiria^r. It imint 1 h^ ri'nirntht'n'd thut iif fiin flirrp 

iiKmt iiitiniiitt* t’tfrrrajH>iitit*iiiH t»iM% Wirnf, wnn dt^iid ; tin 
; nnd tin* lliird, Whmifnt, ii ti*m 
dtnit in < *iiiiibri'd.^i' liki^ luiitHi-lf, mui iil 

hiind t«» wriltfni to. On tho td Ika’rnil>rr, lil’i, 
1 ft'^w yi^iir» iiftrr Im iirrivnl nt tho I'lnvrrfdty, hr’ wroio n 
Itddi^r ii» Dr. Wliiirlntn whirh hfiH liorii iirmrrvod, mid 
//j/^wri kf itpHminrf, Miif^on tidln m, diiirn from lln^ nmm* 
tim«\ Blit nUiiv tin?* Im mitirrly dt»a|i|iofir« from «f4 fr»r ii 
(5ow{»h^ of ymkrn^ n li^i^otidH t»f tho dir«*«‘tion by 

hi« iituhim mid Im mdimin^H of liU'rary wtirk Imin^ ilio 
tmly glifinwim wo got of tdm. 

Bill iilthmigh Oray lolD m tu»liang idmtd hi^ tiwti rol'" 
!rgt», it h utitl jKmmtdo to form a hdrTiddy di«ilimd idoa 
of t!m fioritdy witli whom ho ntovod nl iVmlirobo, Ttio 
Miwlor, Dr. ICogor Dmg, wit^t n nmn of |»iirK Imi full of 
0 ccrtitririlio«, mni giflod with ii vory di^tagrimiihlo 
H'o w‘iif4 ii i^jnadirs of {lotdiiAlor, ofidiv ii«*w«'iiitr’d in id 

dilfnrtait oxtroiiirs »d' lii*i long iifi% with Lfiiirnirr Kn'Mlt-in 
tim {lort Ififimilr, ntid llio grout KrinmitiH Diirwin. Wlirn 
CIray wttDd in Ihn |ffiivnn»ity, iCognr Ding wm ?dxty iwo 
yaaii of «gi% liiid \mm Mmilor of Pomhroko nino ymru, 
ifidi after lining ii|»}ioiiitetI I^iwmlrt |*r«dr*fiftor of A«lr**in 
limy 111 Itfiii, wftn III mir%*tvo tmiil d\iii|| in hb 

iiiiialy4wt yniir. ilo mm fond of rxrrri^ing liii ini’rii- 
ibn m liiitilwriiig <!nfifilr«tdio«*i, whirh jirotoknl ilte rnli- 
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tnile of young witn lik** Uniy : H«t*h an n surt «>: 
which lie built in the northHWtrrn rorner nf tl 
court of Pcujhrokc ; luni a »lill nairc miiiirkalili 

vei<)cip(id(% xiimi which I>r, LiUig wiw Wiuit t<i 
about in Pctnhrokc Imniti, likr" a wild grHisi- ji| 
hecdlcHH of mocking unthTgriulufitcs, Tliiii ccccic 
sonago was tine object of much oliBcrviitiun on 
Gray, who frc‘t|ucntly mcntituiinl him in Iuh Irtt 
was dclightcii wficn any ih*w filwunlily gavt^ him 
portunity of writing to hin ciOTCHpoiulcfitH ulHiut ** t 
and mighty Prince RiJgcr mirnamctl the L««ng, Lon 
great Zodiac, the glaan Uranium, and ilu' < ‘hariut tl 
without horacad^ Ah the aHtriUumtcr grew <s!tier I 
and nu)re loat hii authority with tlm Fellow^, an 
describcH Hcenea of almoluUi rebeltitui wldch im\ I 
recorded by m> otlier hiatoriam (iray waa, umloi 
in poaseaBiou of information denieil to the rent 
world. Part of thin information came, we ciuiiiiit 
from Dr. Wharton, and part from another intiiiiak 
of (*rny’H, William Trollope, wlio lun! taken hia <ti 
and who was one of the senior Fellows of Per 
Another excellent friend of GrayX also a leading 
Pembroke, was tbo gentle and rehned Dr. James 
who eventually succeeded Dmg in thi^ l^fmtersbip, 
whose arms Gray died. Outside this little Pembn 
clc Gray had few asBCKUates. He knew Chinyeri i 
ton very well, and seems to have gained, a litth 
while haunting the rtcli library of Emmimmd ihlh 
acquaintance of a man whoM^ influence on him ^ 
tinctly hurtful, the satellite of Warburton, iiiehard 
long afterwards Bishop of Worceiter. But liii 
with Conyers Middleton, certainly one of the moat r 
able men then moving in the Univeiiity, amountid 
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to fri©otliltip» They proh^bly met neurlj tn‘ery th}% Micl» 
tilaton being Libriiriaii of Trinity. There wm much tiuit 
Omy woiiltl llml nymimthetic in the hremi theelrigy i>f 
Middlebm, w!it:» liin! wm hi« by itttmikirig the deiiitH 
fnnii griiiiiitl ihiumt m Heeptieiil m tbihr t»wii, yet »trict!y 
within thc^ jmle ef urthoiiuxy ; m^r wciuhl the irony nntl 
free tlicnight ef n rhniiipb»ft t»f t!ie tlmrch of be 

shocking to tiriiv, wlmm^ own tenets were iit lias tinie 
less broHil tliiin ia» luilred <if sn open |»rt»feH?iion of ileinin 
wfts promnineeii llriiy's feeling in rrligioit seenm to hnve 
been one of high nml tiry td»jet’fioii to eiiiluiHiiwni, or 
change, or iubvemion. He was willing it» iMltnii n eertiiin 
breadth t»f efinjeeture, m» long m the formn af iirihod«ny 
were pnm^rved, Init he i»bjeeted exi'esaively to mty aUeiiipt 
to tmiiiper with Ihtme forin\ eolleeting Hhafteslmry, Vob 
taire, liinsammii, find Hume nnder *ine geiierii! eati^gory of 
ahhorrenee. As he wya, in a mieelled »Umm of one of 
hia poema*-- 

** N«i fiMire, wlilt rt»ais»ii anil ihiaelf al 

tlive mitinm mtm an«l eniltena wlnlicn fmm ; 

Uni ihmiigh the m»l, iif«|aeaieml mh of life 
ibirsttp the aiteiil teiMwr of ihf 4mm **<-»» 

sii atlitwle whieti wtndd not prc^cdtute a gtiod detl of %ym* 
pfithy With the riirimia apis"nlati*»im of Tmiyers Miiblleion. 

Thiw m tm doiibb however, that, in spite «»f n few coin- 
panioiii of ihia rla«, most of Ihem, like Middlettiii, itineli 
tdcler tliifi ho fotiiid C ^ainbriilge exceetiingly ilreary. 

He talks iii one of Iiis leliert of ** the strong iiitiirhiiieiit, 
or rather mllegiafiee, which I and all here owe to mir sue 
ereign Imly and inktrfai, the prtmifleni <if pre^itleiilt, tinl 
lieid of litiadi {if I may Im permilled to |troiit»iiiire her 
mime, that ineffable Cktogramtimtoii), the power i*f Aieb 

r 4* tn 



ness. You munt kiujw tiuit to ii| 

point me {\n pri‘fiTotH*o to so niauy oltl Mrrvaiitii of lirn 
who hn<l 8pi*nt thoir win^lo livfH in tpuilifyiii^ 
for tlu* oliitM') Tirkor of SiniWH iinil IhiMh^pi 

riayor in i>rtHnary hrr Su{unity/' Tliin in 1 744, an 
the Hauise note hmi been wirnek t%¥o ynirs earlier in hi 
CAiriously spknietii^ Hijmu io iipmmmr : 

*• Hitik hornir.*«, hiih f o* rrrr t.>owi<ni, 

Ve tiothie hiaeri, ami aan«|aanHi li»wrrit, 

Whrrt* rujihy t'aimru* wliotly wiiniiiig llai«| 

IVr|H*tUHl tirawji liU heiniti triiin of iiwil; 

tUad I ri’vjHit thy neglisant ri4||it, 

U take me t« thy iH’arrftd whiale again.** 

Thin atrnoaphere of apathy iiiui ignornnre wiw by n 
inoana favoiiraljrh^ to the mnnpoHitiiUt of poetry, It mm 
indeed, abaolutely fatal to it, iuhI iHung at lilw^rty lo writ 
odea any hour of any day eoin|deteIy took away from th 
poet the inclination to eoinpom^ tiiem at nil. Hie flow n 
verno whicli had been ho full and eonalant in Ii4‘i 
abruptly and entirely, and lita thtMighlH turned in n wlioll 
fresh direction. He gave himaelf up idmoai exeltinivel 
for the first four <»r five yearn to ii eotnieenlive alndy e 
the whole existing literature of aneient Clretiee, If lie lia 
aoen caune to lament the deadneas tif fliiiisiei,il eiiterprimt ti 
Oarnbridge when lie was an umlergriHluiiie, Ihisi letharg^ 
had become Htill more universal aince the death t»f Hentle, 
and Snapo.* (ilray insisted, almost in wtlittidis on lliti m 
coHsity of porsiatenee in the endtivation of fireel lilepitnri 
and he forma the link between the mdiool of fiiitiiaiiit 
which flouriahod in C.lambridge in the Iwigiriitiiig of th 
eighteenth century and tliat of wliiclt Fowoii w«# to b 
the reproaentativo. 

One of Oray’a oarUcHt schemes mm a eriiliml tiiit e 
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Strabo, an author of whom be knew no satisfactory edi- 
tion. Amongst the Pembroke MSS. may still be found bis 
painstaking and copious notes collected for tbis purpose, 
and Mason possessed in Q-ray’s handwriting “ a great num- 
ber of geographical disquisitions, particularly with respect' 
to that part of Asia which comprehends Persia and India ; 
concerning the ancient and modern names and divisions 
of which extensive countries his notes are very copious.” 
This edition of Strabo never came to the birth, and the 
same has to be said of his projected Plato, the notes for 
every section of which were in existence when Mason came 
to examine his papers. Another labour over which he toil- 
ed in vain was a text of the Greek Anthology, with trans- 
lations of each separate epigram into Latin elegiac verse, a 
task on which he wasted months of valuable time, and 
which he then abandoned. His MS., however, of this last- 
mentioned work came into Ms executors’ hands, copied 
out as if for the press, with the addition, even, of a very 
full index, and it is a little surprising that Mason should 
not have hastened to oblige the world of classical students 
with a work which would have had a value at that time 
that it could not be said to possess nowadays. Lord 
Chesterfield confidently “ recommends the Greek epigrams 
to the supreme contempt ” of his precious son, and in so 
doing gauged rightly enough the taste of the age. It 
would seem that Gray had the good-sense to enjoy the 
delicious little poems of Meleager and his fellow-singers, 
but had not moral energy enough to insist on forcing them 
upon the attention of the world. He lamented, too, the 
neglect into which Aristotle had fallen, and determined to 
restore him to the notice of English scholars. As in the 
previous cases, however, his intentions remained unfulfilled, 
and we turn with pleasure from the consideration of all 
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tills melanclioly waste of energy and learning. It is liard 
to conceive of a sadder irony on the career of a scholar of 
Gray’s genius and accomplishment than is given by the 
dismal contents of the so-called second volume of his 
Works^ published by Mathias in 1814, fragmetits and jot- 
tings which bear the same relation to literature that dough 
hears to bread. 

The unfortunate difference with Horace Walpole came 
to a close in the winter of 1744. A lady, probably Mrs. 
Conyers Middleton, made peace between the friends. Wal- 
pole expressed a desire that Gray would write to him, and 
as Gray was passing through London, on his way from 
Cambridge to Stoke, in the early part of November, a 
meeting came off. The poet wrote Walpole a note as 
soon as he arrived, and immediately received a very civil 
answer.” Horace Walpole was then living in the minis- 
terial neighbourhood of Arlington Street, and thither on 
the following evening Gray went to visit him. Gray’s ac- 
count to Wharton of the interview is entertaining : I was 
somewhat abashed at his confidence ; he came to meet me, 
kissed me on both sides with all the ease of one who re- 
ceives an acquaintance just come out of the country, aquat- 
ted mo into a fautenil, began to talk of the town, and this 
and that and t’other, and continued with little interruption 
for three hours, when I took my leave, very indifferently 
pleased, but treated with monstrous good - breeding. I 
supped with him next night, as lie desired. Ashton was 
there, whose formalities tickled me inwardly, for he, I 
found, was to be angry about the letter I had wrote him. 
However, in going homo together our hackney-coach jum- 
bled us up into a sort of reconciliation. . • . Next morn- 
ing I breakfasted alone with Mr. Walpole ; when mo had 
all the ichirememmt I ever expected, and I left him mmh 
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better satisfied than I bad been bitberto.” Gray’s pride 
we see struggling against a very bearty desire in Walpole 
to let by-gones be by-gones; tbe stately little poet, however, 
was not able to bold out against so many courteous seduc- 
tions, and be gradually returned to bis old intimacy and 
affection for Walpole. It is nevertheless doubtful whether 
be ever became so fond of tbe latter as Walpole was of 
him. He accepted the homage, however, to tbe end of 
his days, and was more admired, perhaps, by Horace Wal- 
pole, and for a longer period, than any other person. 

Perhaps in consequence of the “ eclaircissement ” with 
Walpole, Gray began at this time a correspondence with 
Mr. Chute and Mr. Whithead, the gentlemen with whom 
he bad spent some months in Venice. Chute was a Hamp- 
shire squire, a dozen years senior to Gray and Walpole, 
but a great admirer of them both, and they both wrote to 
him some of their brightest letters. Chute was what our 
Elizabethan forefathers called “ Italianate he sympathized 
with Gray’s tastes in music and statuary, and vowed that 
life was not worth living north of the Alps, and spent 
tbe greater part of his time in Casa Ambrosio, Sir Hor- 
ace Mann’s house in Florence. He was an accomplished 
person, who played and sang, and turned a neat copy 
of verses, and altogether was a very agreeable exception 
amongst country gentlemen. He lived on until 1776, 
carefully preserving the letters he had interchanged with 
his sprightly friends. 

About this time (May 30, 1744) Pope bad died, and 
both Gray and Walpole refer frequently to the circum- 
stance in their letters. It seems that Gray had had at 
least one interview with the great poet of tbe age before 
him, an interview the date of which it would be curious 
to ascertain, Gray’s words are interesting. He writes to 
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Walpole (Feb. 3, 1746), referring probably to the scandals 
about Atossa and the Patriot King : “ I can say no more 
for Mr. Pope, for what you keep in reserve may be worse 
than all the rest. It is natural to wish the finest writer — 
one of them — wo ever had should be an honest man. It 
is for the interest even of that virtue, whose friend he 
professed himself, and whose beauties he sung, that he 
should not be found a dirty animal. But, however, this 
is Mr. Warburton’s business, not mine, who may scribble 
his pen to the stumps and all in vain, if these facts are 
so. It is not from what he told me about himself that T 
thought well of him, but from a humanity and goodness 
of heart, ay, and greatness of mind, that runs through his 
private correspondence, not leas apparent than are a thou- 
sand little vanities and weaknesses mixed with those good 
qualities, for nobody over took him for a philosopher.” 
There exists a book in which Pope luis written his own 
name, and Gray his underneath, with a date in Pope’s 
lifetime. Evidently there bad been personal intercourse 
between them, in which Walpole may have had a part; 
for the latter said, very late in his own career, “ Remem- 
ber, I have lived with Gray and seen Pope.” 

In 1744 appeared two poems of some importance in 
the history of eighteenth century literature, Akenside’s 
Pleasures of the Imagimtiion and Armstrong’s Art of 
Preserving Health. Gray read them instantly, for the 
authors were friends of his friend Wharton. The first 
he found often obscure and even unintelligible, but yet in 
many respects admirable; and ho checked liimself in the 
act of criticising Akonside — “ a very ingenious man, worth 
fifty of myself.” For Armstrong he sliowod less interest 
The reading of these and other poems, a fresh beat of the 
pulse of English Poetry in her fainting-fit, set him think- 
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ing of Ilia own neglected epic, the De J*nnripiis 
or ** Maater Tommy Lucretiua,” as he nicknamed it. Thk 
unwieldy production, however, could not he eneonriigiHl to 
flourish: “’tis but. a puhdng chi tt/’ says its aiitlnu’, iiiifl 
Mason tells us that about this time the postlumiouH pub 
lication of the Antl-LitnrthtH of the (Jardintil Melr!iit*r 
do Polignac, a book long awaiUul and rcu’eivmi at Inst with 
great disappointment, ma<h‘ (iray decide to let L«>eke and 
the Origin of hieas alone. It may be noted that In July, 
1745, Gray had serious thoughts, whi<*h eame to notldng, 
of moving over from Petcrhonse to Trinity IlnlL 

We got glimpses of him now ami tlum from hm lettets. 
llo does not entirely forget the pleasurcH of ** Htrummingd* 
ho tolls Chute ; I look at my music now and then, tliat 
I may not forget it;” and in He|>tamber, 174tb hi» hm 
boon writing few autuinmd verses,” the mcaet nature 
of which it is now impossible to specify, Iti August of 
the same year ho had been in f/omlon, sptmding his morn* 
ings with Walpole in Arlington Htreei, and llm afUmumm 
at the trial of the Jacobite Lords. His account of Kil- 
marnock and Cromartio is vivid, ami not as unsympatiielic 
as it might bo. Now, as for many years to f’onn% (iray 
usually wont up to town in the middh' of June, saw wliat 
was to bo soon, proceeded to Htokt^, and returneii Gam- 
bridge in September. I^tte in August, I7 UI, IloriM'e Wal- 
pole took a house within the precincts of the Guhtli^ id 
Windsor, and (tray at Stoke found this very <'«mvenif ul, 
for the friends were able to spend om? ilay uf I'lieh wi'i k 
togetlier. In May, 1747, Walpole rented, aini iift«Twar»!*4 
bought, that esUte on the north bank of ilu^ I'lmmrA 
which ho has rnadc^ famous undt^r the name of Hi raw berry 
Hill, and in futures (<ray scarcely ever pasmal a long 
cation without spending stmu' «»f bin time iliert?. ft 
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now that his first poem was published. Walpole per- 
suaded him to allow Dodsley to print the Ode on a Diit 
tant Prospect of Eton College^ and it accordingly appeared 
anonymously, in the summer of 1747, as a tliin folio pam- 
phlet. In the autumn of this sfuuc year, whilst Gray was 
Walpole’s guest at Strawberry Hill, ho sat for the most 
pleasing, though the most feminine, of his portraits, that 
by John Giles Eckhardt, a German who had come over 
with Vanloo, and to whom Walpole had addressed his 
poem of The Beauties, Tim Eton Ode fell perfectly still- 
born, in spite of Walpole’s enthusiasm ; even less observed 
by the critics of the hour than Collins’s little volume of 
Odes, which had appeared six months earlier. We may 
observe that Gray was now thirty years of age, and not 
only absolutely unknown, but not in the least persuaded 
in himself that ho ought to be known. 

It seems to have been about this time that the remark- 
able interview took place between Gray and Hogarth. 
The great painter, now in his fiftieth year, had just reach- 
ed the summit of his reputation by completing his Mar- 
riage h la Mode, which Gray admired like the rest of the 
world. The vivacious Walpole thought that ho would 
bring those interesting men together, and accordingly ar- 
ranged a little dinner, from which he anticipated no small 
intellectual diversion. Unfortunately, Hogarth was more 
surly and egotistical than usual, and Gray was plunged in 
one of his fits of melancholy reserve, so that Walpole had 
to rely entirely upon his own flow of spirits to prevent 
absolute silence, and vowed at the end of the ri'past that 
ho had never been so dull in his life. To show, however, 
how Gray could sparkle when the cloud happened to rise 
from ofi his spirits, wo may quote entire the delightful 
letter to Walpole, in which one of the brightest of his 
lesser poems first appeared : 
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Mfuiii, I, ttif. 

“As one ought to be particularly careful to t 4 voI«l bluuilcrfi in i% 
compliment of condoleiuje, it woitUl be a Heiisible MliMfnrtimi to iii*v 
before I testify my sorrow, and the sincere part I take In your iii«- 
fortime, to know for certain who it is I liuuent. I kniof Zara itmi 
Selima (Relima, was it? or Fatima?), (*r rather I knew tliem Injih 
gothor ; for I cannot justly say wiiicii was which. Then m to yntir 
* handsome Cat,* the name you distinguisli her hy, I am nt» at a 
loss, as well knowing oiu^’h haiulsonu^ cat Is always the cat one hive?i 
best; or if one be aliv(* ami one dtnitl, it is tisually tlie latter that is 
the handsomest. Itesidcs, if tin* point were never clear, I hope 
you do not think me so ill-hred or so impruileut as to forfeit all my 
intorest in the survivor; oh no I I would rather seem to mistake, and 
imagine to be sure it must be the tabby one that had met with this 
sad accident Till this matter is a litth‘ bctt«*r dettTminiHl, you will 
excuse me if I do not begin to cry— 

‘Tempus iimne peto, reiptfem. spatlumque dolor !».* 

Which interval is the more convenient, as it gives me time ti» rejoice 
with you on your new honours ( Wal|H)le had just been elected F It H ). 
This is only a bc|^nning ; I reckon next week we shall hear you are 
a Freemason, or a Cormagon at least, llcigh ho! I feel (as you i*i 
be sure have long since) that I have very litth^ to say, at hmil In 
prose. Somebody will be tlic bett<’r for It ; 1 «h» md mean you, luii 
your Oat, feua Mademoiselle Helime, whom I am about to Immorialto 
for one week or fortuiglit, as ftdlows : 

“ *Twm on a lofty vnse*« uhle 
Where OhlimV gaveei art had dyed 
The ay.me flow’er« that hltiw, 

The pensive Hidlma reeUnwl, 

Demurest of the tatihy kind, 
tJax'd on the lake helow. 

“Her conscious tall her joy declar'd 
The fair, round face, the showy heard. 

The vidvet of her paws, 

Her coat that with the tortolee vies* 

Her ears of Jet, and emerald eyes* 

She saw ; and purred aptiltume, 

“Btin hid she gauM ; hut midst the tide 
Two htanteotw ft>rm8 were iieeti to illd** 
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The Genii of the stream ; 

Their scaly nrmonr’8 Tyrian hue, 

Through richest purple, to the view 
Betray’d a golden gleam. 

“The hapless xiymph with wonder saw: 

A whisker first, and then a claw, 

With many an ardent wish. 

She stretch’d, in vain, to reach the prize. 

What female heart can gold despise ? 

What Cat’s averse to fish ? 

“ Prosumptuous maid I With looks latent 
Again she stretched, again she bent, 

Nor know the gulf between. 

(Malignant Fate sat by, and smil’d.) 

The alipp’ry verge her feet beguil’d. 

She tumbled headlong in. 

“Bight times emerging from the flood, 

She mewed to ev’ry wat’ry god 
Some speedy aid to send. 

No dolphin came, no Nereid stirr’d, 

No cruel Tom nor Harry heard— 

What favourite has a friend t 

“ Prom hence, ye beauties, undeceiv’d, 

Know one false step is ne’er retriev’d, 

And be with caution bold. 

Not all that tempts your wand’riug eyes 
And heedless hearts Is lawful prize, 

Nor all, that glisters, gold. 

“There’s a poem for you ; it is rather too long for an epitaph.” 

It is rather too long for a quotation, also, but tbo reader 
may find some entertainment in seeing so familiar a poem 
restored to its original readings. Johnson’s comment on 
this piece is more unfortunate than usual. Uc calls it 
“ a trifle, but not a happy trifle.” Later critics have been 
unanimous in thinking it one of the happiest of all trifles ; 
and there can be no doubt that in its ease and lightness it 
shows that Gray had been reading Gresset and Piron to 
advantage, and that he remembered the gay suppers with 
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Quinauit A Frcmeh |HHit i»f IIh* awiti'it rlaw, Imm- 
ever, would c(*rtaialy liiivo avoided tlia iptfcimis lillt*^ wrrnr 
dotcctod by Johnson in tlu^ last lirii\fi«d wmilil iiol lisv*^ 
laid himacJf opan to tha of ainipoiiiig lliil wl«l 

cats really likt^ m, tmi ^olddlnfi, Imt gold 
We must return, lu>wavar, to the dreary days in wfiieli 
(^ray divided his Icimire from (ireek UUirittiifo Iwlwtwii 
drinking tar-water, on the recommeiidiiiioti of Ibrleley'ii 
and o!)fiervmg the extraordiniiry i|tiarrtdlittg iiiid 
bickering which went on in the eombiimiiori • room »l 
Pembroke. TIh^ho dinmutaitum reiieliinl a e!iiiia% in the 
Hummer of 1740. The eimse <»f the Miwier, Ik, Hoger 
Long, was supported by a certain f>r. Atitirewa, whikl 
James Brown, popularly styled Ohinliah lAisk, Icil ili«» 
body of the Fellows, with whom (Iriiy ay m path bed, '*Mr. 
Brown wants nothing but a fool in height iiritl bi» «»wii 
hair to make him a little ohJ Itomiin,^' we are liihl in Aie 
gust of that year, and has been so deb^rmined that llm 
Master talks of calling in tlie Attorney-'genera! In deckle, 
Even in the I^ong Vaeation, Fellows of Peridinifeii can talk 
of notliing else, and ** tremble while they sjurnk/^ Tiilfiilli 
for some occult reanon, is thrwatenetl with the low of liiis 
fellowship, and CIray at HUike, in Hepleiiiber, 1 Till, will 
hurry to (’amhridge at any moment, so m iml to In^ nl^' 
sent during the Pemlmike audit, 

All this time not one word is saitl <»f bis f»W'n c* dirge, 
Nor was he always wi anikius to reUirn io i rtiiibridgr, 
In the winter of ITitl he hiel a very bright npvll »f eie 
joymeni in London. “ I have been in town/* be t** 
Wharton (Decemljcr Uth), ** flaunting alioiit at jniWie 
places of all kitids wdtli my two Italiitniml frietHln jHiiile 
and Whithead|. Tht^ Wf»rhl itself has noitie miUm^lhnm 
in it to a ioliiiiry t*f nh years* standing; mil 
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well-ineaiiing people of sense (thank Heaven tliere are so 
few of them) are niy peculiar magnet ; it in no wonder, 
then, if I felt some reluctance at parting with them so 
soon, or if my spirits, when I return to my cell, should 
sink for a time, not indeed to storm or tempest, but a 
good deal below changeable.’” Ho was considerably trou- 
bled by want of money at tins time ; he had been to town 
partly to sell off a little stock to pay an old debt, and had 
found the rate of exchange so low that he would have lost 
twelve per cent. He was saved from this necessity by a 
timely loan from Wharton. He spent his leisure at Christ- 
mas in making a great chronological table, the form of 
which long afterwards suggested to Henry Clinton his 
Fasti HellenicL Gray’s work began with the J^Oth Olym- 
piad, and was brought down to the IKlth, covering, there- 
fore, 332 years. Each page of it was divided into nine 
columns — one for the Olympiad, the second for the Ar- 
chons, the third for the public affairs of Greece, the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth for the Philosophers, the seventh for the 
Poets, the eighth for the Historians, and the ninth for the 
Orators. 

The same letter which announces this perfonnanco men- 
tions the Odes of Collins and Joseph Warton. Gray had 
been briskly supplied with these little books, whicli had 
only been published a few days before. The former was 
the important volume, but the public bought the latter, 
Gray’s comment on Warton and Collins is remarkable: 

Each Is the half of a considerable man, and one the 
counterpart of the other. The first has but little inven- 
tion, very poetical choice of expression, and a good ear. 
The second, a fine fancy, modelled upon the antique, a 
bad ear, great variety of words and images^ with no choice 
at all. They both deserve to last some years, hut will not” 
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This last clause is an example of the vanity of prophesy-. 
ing. It is difficult to understand what Gray meant by 
accusing Collins of a bad ear,” the one thing in which 
Collins was undoubtedly Gray’s superior ; in other respects 
the criticism, though unsympathetic, is not without acu- 
men, and, for bad or good, was the most favourable thing 
said of Collins for many years to come. In 1'748 Gray 
and Collins were destined to meet, for once during their 
lives, between the covers of the same book, at which we 
shall presently arrive. 

Gray was thirty years old on the day that he read Col- 
lins’s Odes. He describes himself as “ lazy and listless 
and old and vexed and perplexed,” with all human evils 
but the gout, which was soon to follow. The proceed- 
ings at Pembroke bad reached such a pass that Gray began 
to sympathize with the poor old Master, him of the water- 
velocipede. The Fellows had now grown so rebellious as 
to abuse him roundly to his face, never to go into com- 
bination-room till he went out, or if be entered whilst they 
were there to continue sitting even in his own magisterial 
chair. They would bicker with him about twenty paltry 
matters till he would lose his temper, and tell them they 
were impertinent. Gray turned from all this to a scheme 
which he had long had in view, the publication of his 
friend West’s poems. Walpole proposed that he should 
bring out these and his own odes in a single volume, and 
Gray was not disinclined to carry out this notion. But 
when he came to put their “joint-stock” together he 
found it insufficient in hulk. Nor, as we have already 
seen, did the few and scattered verses of West see the 
light till long after the death of Gray. All that came 
of this talk of printing was the anonymous publication 
of the JSton Ode. Meanwhile, as he says to Wharton, in 
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March, I '747, my works are not so (Considerable as yon 
imagine. I have read Fanaanias and Athena}iis all through, 
and JEschyhia again. I am now in Pindar and Lysias, for 
I take verse and prose together like bread and cheese.” 

About this time the excellent Wharton married and 
left Cambridge. A still worse misfortune happened to 
Gray in the destruction of his house in Cornhill, which 
was burnt down in May, 1748. He seems to have been 
waked up a little by this disaHtcr, and to have spent seven 
weeks in town m the guest of various friends, who were 
“ all so sorry for my loss that I could not choose but 
laugh : one offered mo opera tickets, insisted upon carry- 
ing me to the grand masquerade, desired me to sit for my 
picture ; others asked me to their concerts, or dinners and 
suppers at their houses; or hoped I would drink choco- 
late with them while I stayed in town. All my gratitude 
— or, if you please, my revenge — was to accept everything 
they offered mo; if it had been but a shilling I should 
have taken it : thank Heaven, I was in good spiritB, else I 
could not have done it.” London was amusing for him 
at this time, with Horace Walpole Hying between Arling- 
ton Street and Strawberry Hill, and Chute and his nephew 
Whithead full of sprightly gaieties and always glad to 
see him. Whithead, who was in the law, undertook with 
success about this time some legal businoBS for Gray, the 
exact nature of which does not appear, and the poet de- 
scribes him as “ a fine young personage in a coat all over 
spangles, just come over from the tour of Europe to take 
possession and bo mamod. Bay I wish him more span- 
gles, and more estates, and more wives.” Poor Whithead 
did not live long enough to marry one wife; whilst his 
engagement loitered on ho fell ill of a galloping consump- 
tion, and died in 1751, his death being accelerated by the 
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- j:>rud(nHU' of \m brother, a clorgyuuui, who iuHinUHi mi 
hbo out hunting when Ijo ought to htivo Ixiou in 
l3^e<3. (jvnyh houHc in Ct>rnhiU hud boon itmiiroil for HtHII,, 
Xyyi’fc cxpouHOH of r(d)uilding it imuni«ti?cl to CiSdl* (bio 
liiB auntH, probably Mian AntrobuH, iniido him fk promuii 
100/.; another aunt, atill more probably Miu 
le^rxt, him an equal sum for his immediate waiiti on a de« 
rate of interest, and for the n^mainder ho wi» in* 
^ol>tC(i to the kindneHH of Wharton, It appoam from all 
that Gray’s income was strietly bounded, at that 
actual expermtis, and tlifkt hi^ fukd no margin 
-vv-lis^ttever. lie declined, in fact, in June, 171H, an Invb 
-ta^-tion from Dr, Whtktton to come ami stay with him In 
-til <5 North of England, on tho ground that the gtHnl 
people here [at Stoke] would think nw tho most ciin^- 
less Btul ruinous of mortak, if I aliouhl think of a jour- 
jiey Bt this timed’ 

Xxk the letter from which a quotation has just hean 
given Gray mentions for tho first time a man wliosa 
xia-iriaie was to be inioparably associaiedi with hin own, 
witilaiout whose pious care for hk memory, indiaidi iImi 
ta-sk of writing Gray’s life In any detail would \m Impoa- 
si'blc^- Tn the year 1747 Gray’s attention wim directml by 
a friend to a modcHt publication of versm in imitation of 
JMil'ton ; tho death of Pope was sung in an elegy cfillml 
to n^sernble Ltfddm^ and MiltonV odes found 
coiirytorpartH in .// IkllkoHO and // 11n^»e 

piocoH, which were not entindy without n ineriteirioii*i 
eaao of metre, wert^ the production of Willtiim Miwuft, a 
yoTJti'ig man of twenty-two, the son of a Vorkshiro clergy- 
ra3.ii9 and a scholar of Hi, John’s (kdlege, Gnmbridge, Ilia 
mtelligonce first attracted the notice of a felltiw of lii« 
own college, Dr. William Heberilen, the tli-itiiigtiiiliiti 
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ProfesHor of Medicines wim was a friend of <fra}s and who 
was very possibly the person who showed Mason’s poems 
to the latter. In the eourso of the same year {l'747), 
through the exertions of ileberdtm and (Jra}\ Mason was 
nominated a Fellow of l\nnbrokc, and proposed to him- 
self to enter that remarkable bear-gardem I hit Dr. Roger 
Long refused his consent, and it wan not until February, 
1740, and after much litigation, that Mason was finally 
elected. 

There was something about Mason which (fray liked, 
a hearty simplicity and honest ardour that cavered a good 
deal of push which Clray thought vulgar and did not hesi- 
tate to chastise. Mason, on his side, was a faithful and 
afEectionate henchman, full of undisguised admiration of 
(Jray and fear of his sarcasm, not unlike Boswell in his 
persistence, and in his patience in enduring the reproofs 
of the great man. Gray constantly crushed Mason, but 
the latter was never offended, and after a few tears re- 
turned manfully to tho charge. (Cray’s description of 
him in the second year of their acquaintance, when Ma- 
son was only twenty-three, was this : Mason has much 
fancy, little judgment, and a good deal of modesty. I 
take him for a good and well-meaning creature ; but then 
he is really in simplicity a child, and loves everybody he 
meets with ; he reads little or nothing, writes abundance, 
and that with a desire to make his fortune by it” This 
literary fluency was a matter of wonder to Gray, whose 
own attar of roses was distilled slowly and painfully, drop 
by drop, and all through life he was apt to overrate Ma- 
son’s versos. It was very difficult, of course, for liirn to 
feel unfavourably towards a friend so enthusiastic and 
80 anxious to please, and wo cannot take Gray’s earnest 
approval of Mason’s odes and tragedies too critically. 
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Moreover, lie was Gray’s earliest and most slavish disci- 
ple; before he left St. John’s to come within the greater 
poet’s more habitual influence, be had begun to imitate 
poems which he can only have seen in manuscript. 

Henceforward, in spite of his somewhat coarse and 
superficial nature, in spite of his want of depth in im- 
agination and soundness in scholarship, in spite of a gen- 
eral want of the highest qualities of character, Mason be- 
came a great support and comfort to Gray. His physi- 
cal vigour and versatility, his eagerness in the pursuit of 
literature, his unselfish ardour and loyalty, were refresh- 
ing to the more fastidious and retiring man, who enjoyed, 
moreover, the chance of having at last found a person 
with whom he could discourse freely about literature, in 
that constant easy interchange of impressions which is the 
luxury of a purely literary life. Moreover, we must do 
Mason the justice to say that he supplied to Gray’s fancy 
whatever stimulus such a mind as his was calculated to 
offer, receiving his smallest ^d most fragmentary effusions 
with interest, encouraging him to the completion of his 
poems, and receiving each fresh ode as if a new planet 
had risen above the horizon. “With Walpole to be playful 
with, and Mason to be serious with, Gray was no longer 
for the rest of his life exposed to that east wind of solitary 
wretchedness which had parched him for the first three 
years of his life at Cambridge. At the same time, grate- 
ful as we must be to Mason for his affection and good- 
heartedness, we cannot refrain from wishing that his 
poems had been fastened to a mill-stone and cast into the 
river Cam. They are not only barren and pompous to the 
very last degree, hut to the lovers of Gray they have this 
disadvantage, that they constantly resolve that poet’s true 
sublime into the ridiculous, and leave on the ear an uncom- 
G 5 
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fortablo cclio, as of a too successful burlesque or parod} 
Of this Gray himself vvas not unconscious, though he pii 
the thought behind him, as one inconsistent with friondshii 
A disreputable personage w!u> crossed Gray’s orbit aboii 
this time, and was the object of his cordiiil dislike an 
contempt, has left on the mind of posterity a sense c 
higher natural gifts than any possessed by the respectahl 
Mason, Christopher Smart, long afterwards author of th 
Sonff to David^ wjis an idle young man who had been ac 
mitted to Pembroke in October, under tlic protec 

tion of the Earl of Darlington, and who in 1*745 wii 
elected a B’cllow of his college. As early as 1740 he lx 
gan to ho celebrated for the wit and originality of hi 
Latin tripos verse, of whiclii a series are still in existonc< 
One of these, a droll celebration of the Nativity of Yawi 
ing, is not unlike Gray’s own Hpnn to Ifpiorance in it 
contempt for the genius of Cambridge. Put Smart loj 
credit by his pranks and levities no less quickly than h 
gained it by his skill Gray writes in March, 1747, tlu 
Smart’s debts are increasing daily, and tliat he drinl 
hartshorn from morning till night. A tnonth later he ha 
scandalized the University by performing in the Zodia 
Boom, a club which had been founded in 1725, a play ( 
his own called A ZHy; to Cambridge; or^ the Gratefi 
Fair^ a piece which was never printed and now no long( 
is in existence. Already, at this time, Gray thougl 
Smart mad. “ Uo can’t hear his own Prologue withov 
being ready to die with laughter. lie acts five parts lun 
self, and is only sorry he can’t do all the rest. ... As ft 
his vanity and faculty of lying, they have come to the 
full maturity. All this, you see, must come to a jail, c 
Bedlam.” It did come to Bedlam, in 1763, but not unt 
Smart had exhausted every eccentricity and painful foil 
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possible to man. But the minor catastrophe was much 
nearer, namely, the jail. In November, 1^747, he was ar- 
rested at the suit of a London tailor, was got out of prison 
by means of a subscription made in the college, and re- 
ceived a sound warning to behave better in future, a warn- 
ing which Gray, who watched him narrowly and noted his 
moral symptoms with cold severity, justly predicted would 
be entirely frustrated by his drunkenness. 

The frequent disturbances caused in the University by 
such people as Smart had by this time led to much public 
scandal. Gray says : The Fellow-commoners — the bucks 
— are run mad ; they set women upon their heads in the 
streets at noonday, break open shops, game in the coJffee- 
houses on Sundays, and in short,” he adds, in angry irony, 
“ act after my own heart.” The Tuns Tavern at Cam- 
bridge was the scene of nightly orgies, in which Professors 
and Fellows set an example of roistering to the youth of 
the University. Heavy bills were run up at inns and cof- 
fee-houses, which were afterwards repudiated with effron- 
tery. The breaking of windows and riots in public parts 
of the town were indulged in to such an extent as to make 
Cambridge almost intolerable, and the work of James 
Brown, Gray’s intimate friend, who held the post of Sen- 
ior Proctor, was far from being a sinecure. In 1748 the 
Duke of Somerset, who had absolutely neglected his re- 
sponsibilities, was succeeded in the Chancellorship by the 
Duke of Newcastle, whose installation promised little hope 
of reform. Gray described the scene to Wharton : “ Every 
one whilst it lasted was very gay and very busy in the 
morning, and very owlish and very tipsy at night : I make 
no exception, from the Chancellor to blue-coat,” who was 
the Vice-chancellor’s servant. However, it presently ap- 
peared that the Duke of Newcastle was not inclined to 
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sacrifice disciplme. The Bishops inutiui witli him in eon- 
cocting a plan by which the license td the resitltnit ineni- 
bers of the University should be (‘hiudvcth and in May, 
1750, the famous code of Onlerti and Itetiulafiom was 
brought before the Senate. It was not, howi-vta*, easy to 
restore order to a community wlfndi had so hmg Ikhui de- 
voted to the Lord of Misrule, and it was not until more 
than twenty persons of good family had luam “ (‘xpt^lled or 
rusticated for very licinous violations of o\ir laws and dis- 
cipline” tliat auythiiig like decent behaviour was restored, 
the fury of the undergraduates <Hsplaying itself in a final 
outburst of mutiny, in which they rushed along the stna^ts 
brandishing lighted links. 

This scene of rebellion and ctuifusiori could not fail to 
excite strong emotion in the mind of a man like (L’ay, of 
orderly tastes and timid personal charaeitu*, to whom a 
painted Indian would bcs Bcanady a more formidable object 
than a noisy young buck, Hushed with wine, flinging his 
ash-stick against college windows, and his t.oreh into the 
faces of passers-by. A life at the University given up to 
dice and horses, and the loud, coarse (icorginn dissipatiou 
of that day, could not seem to a thinker to l)e one whitdi 
brought glory either to the teacher or the taught, and in 
the midst of this sensual riot (»ray sat down to write his 
poem on The AUkince of JCducatUm ami Croiwniment, Of 
Ins philosophical fragments this is by far the liest, ami it 
is seriously to be regretted that it docs not extend beyoml 
one hundred and ten lines. Tlie dimign of the poem, 
which has been preserved, is highly interesting, ami tlic 
treatment at least as poetical as that of so purely didactic 
a theme could bo. Short as it is, it attracted the warm 
enthusiasm of Gibbon, who ejaculates: ‘‘ hmtead of com- 
piling tables of chronology and natural history, winy did 
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not Mr. G-ray apply the powers of his genius to finish the 
philosophical poem of which he has left such an exquisite 
specimen f ’ The heroic couplet is used with great skill ; 
as an example may be cited the lines describing the inva- 
sion of Italy by the Goths — 

“ As oft have issued, host impelling host, 

The blue-eyed myriads from the Baltic coast ; 

The prostrate South to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles and her golden fields : 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and heavens of azure hue, 

Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose. 

And quaff the pendant vintage as it grows ” — 

whilst one line, at least, lives in the memory of every lover 
of poetry : 

“ When love could teach a monarch to be wise, 

Avid Gospehlight first dawrCd from Bull&rCs 

On the 19th of August, 1'748, Gray copied the first fifty- 
seven lines of this poem in a letter he was writing to 
Wharton, saying that his object would be to show that 
education and government must concur in order to pro- 
duce great and useful men. But as he was pursuing his 
plan in the leisurely manner habitual to him, Montes- 
quieu’s celebrated work, V Esprit des Lois, was published, 
and fell into his hands. He found, as he told Mason, 
that the Baron had forestalled some of his best thoughts, 
and from this time forth his interest in the scheme lan- 
guished, and soon after it entirely lapsed. Some years 
later he thought of taking it up again, and was about to 
compose a prefatory Ode to M. de Montesquieu when that 
writer died, on the 10th of February, 1755, and the whole 
thing was abandoned. Gray’s remarks on E Esprit des 
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Zois arc in his dearest and acutest vein : “ The Bubjcct 
is as oxtenaive as mankind ; the thonghta perfectly new, 
generally admirable, as they arc juat ; aoinetimea a little 
too refined; in short, there are faults, but such as an or- 
dinary man could never have cominitt<‘d : the style very 
lively and concise, consc(|uentIy soitietimes obscure- — it is 
the gravity of Tacitus, whom he admires, tempered with 
the gaiety and fire of a Frernchman/’ (jray was proba- 
bly the only Englishman living capable of criticising a 
new French book with this delicate justice. 



ijiiAntiiit V. 

THE ^‘eIiEOY.” — SIX POEMS. — DEATHS OF OEAY’b AUNT 
AND MOTIIEU. 

Early in 1748 Dodsloy publiHlicd the first tbrcM) voltnnos 
of his useful miscellany, called A Collection of for 

the plan of which ho claimed an originality that it scarcely 
deserved, since, like the earlier miscellanies of (Hldon and 
Tonson, it merely aimed at embracing in one work the 
best scattered poetry of the day. In the second volume 
were printed, without the author’s name, three of (kay’s 
odes — ^tbose To Spring^ On Mr. Wul^mys (fai^ and the 
Mon Ode- Almost all the poets of this age, and several 
of the preceding, were contributors to the collection. 
Pope, Green, and Tickell represented the past generation ; 
whilst Collins, Dyer, and Shenstone, in the first volume; 
Lyttelton, Gilbert West, J. H- Browne, and Edwards, the 
sonneteer, in the second volume; and Joseph Wartoii, 
Garrick, Mason, and Walpole himself, in the third vehimc, 
showed to the best of their ability what English peetrj In 
that age was capable of; whilst three sturdy Crat‘c*H, bare 
and bold, adorned the title-page of each instalment, anti 
gave a kind of visible pledge that no excess of refinement 
should mar the singing, even when Lowth, Bishop of 
London, held the lyre. 

As in the crisis of a national history some young man, 



UBbio-wn before, leaps to tbe front by sheer force of char- 
acter, and takes tbe helm of state before his elders, so in 
the confusion and mutiny at the University the talents of 
Dr. Edmund Keene, the new Master of Peterhouse, came 
suddenly into notice, and from comparative obscurity he 
rose at once into the fierce light that beats upon a success- 
ful reformer. His energy and promptitude pointed him 
out as a fit man to become Vice-chancellor in the troub- 
lous year 1749, although he was only tbirty-six years of 
age, and it was practically owing to his quick eye and 
hard hand that order was re-instated in the University. 
With his Mastership of the college Gray began to take an 
interest for the first time in Peterhouse, and cultivated the 
acquaintance of Keene, in whom he discovered an energy 
and practical power which he had never suspected. The 
reign of Mum Sharp, as the undergraduates nicknamed 
Keene, was as brief as it was brilliant. In 1752 the G-ov- 
ernment rewarded his action in the University with the se(^ 
of Chester, and two years later he resigned his nominal 
headship of Peterhouse, dying Bishop of Ely nearly thirty 
years afterwards. 

At Pembroke Hall, meanwhile, all was going well at 
last In the spring of 1749 there was a pacification be- 
tween the Master and the Fellows, and Pembroke, says 
Gray to Wharton, “is all harmonious and delightful.” 
But the rumours of dissension had thinned the ranks of 
the undergraduates ; they have no boys at all, and unless 
you can send us a hamper or two out of the North to be- 
gin with, they will be like a few rats straggling about a 
deserted dwefliDg-house.” 

Gray was now about to enter tbe second main period of 
his literary activity, and he opens it with a hopeless pr“ 0 - 
testatxon of his apathy and idleness. He writes (April 
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1749), from Cambridge, this amusing piece of proph. 
ecy : “ The spirit of laziness, the spirit of this place, begins 
to possess even me, that have so long cleclainiod against it 
Yet has it not so prevailed but that I foc^l that diacontont 
with myself, that mnui that ever accompanxee it in Its be- 
ginnings. Time will settle my conscience, time will recon- 
cile my languid companion ; we sliall smoke, wo sliall tif>- 
ple, wo shall doze together, we shall have our little jokes, 
like other people, and our long stories. Brandy will finish 
what port began ; and a month after tlu^ time you will see 
in some corner of a London Evening Post, ‘ Yesterday died 
tlio Rev. Mr. John Gray, Senior Fellow of Glare Hall, a 
facetious companion, and well respected by all that kiunv 
him. His death is supposed to have been occasioned by a 
fit of the apoplexy, being found fallen out of bed/ ” But 
this whimsical anticipation of death and a blundering mort- 
uary inscription was startled out of bis thoughts by the 
sudden approach of death itself to one whom he dearly 
loved. His aunt, Miss Mary Antrobus, died somewhat 
suddenly, at the ago of sixty-six, at Stoke, on the 5tli of 
November, 1749. The letter which Gray wrote t(i his 
mother on receiving news of this event is so characteristic 
of Ins wise and tender seriousness of character, and alhwa 
us to observe so much more closely tlum usual tlu^ real 
working of his mind, that no apology is needed for (luot- 
ing it here. It was written from Cambridge, on the 7th 
of November, 1749 : 


“Tiuj unhappy nows I have just received froiu you ecpially ^ur- 
prisoH ami ahUets me. 1 have lost a person I lovtnl very luurh, and 
have Ikhui used to from my infancy ; but am inueln conoenii«l 
for your loss, the circumstances of whicii 1 forbear to dwell upon, 
you must be too sensible of them yourself; and will, I fear, more and 
more need a consolation that no one can give, except He who liad 
5 * 



preserved her to you so many years, ami at lust, wheti it was His 
pleasure, has taken her from ua to Ifimself; and, perhaps, if we re- 
flect upon what aho felt in this life, we may kK)k upon this as an in- 
stance of Ilia goodness both to her and to those that loved her. She 
might have languished many years befortj our eyes in a continual in- 
crease of pain, and totally helpless; she might have long wished to 
end her misery without being able to attain it ; or perhaps even lost 
all sense and yet continued to breathe ; a sad spectacle for such as 
must have felt more for her than she could have done for herself. 
However you may deplore your own loss, yet think that she is at last 
easy and happy, and has now more occasion to pity us than we her. 
I hope, and beg, you will support yourself with that resignation we 
owe to Him who gave us our being for g(HKl, and who deprives us of 
it for the same reason. I would have eome to you directly, but you 
do not say whether you desire I should or not; if you do, I beg 1 
may know it, for there is nothing to hinder me, and I am in very 
good health,” 

It is imposaiblo to imagine anything more sweet-nat- 
ured and unafoctod than this letter, and it opens to m 
for a moment the closed and sacred hook of Gray’s home- 
life, those quiet autumn days of every year so peacefully 
spent in loving and being loved by these three placid old 
ladies at Stoke, in a warm atmosphere of musk and jpof- 
pourrL 

The death of his aunt seems to have brouglut to his 
recollection the Megit/ in a Gouninj Chnrch-ytxTd^ begun 
seven years before within sight of the ivy-clustored spire 
under whoso shadow she was laid, lie sooms to have 
taken it in hand again, at Cambridge, in the winter of 
1749, and tradition, which would fain see the poet always 
writing in the very precincts of a church-yard, has fabled 
that he wrote some stamsas amongst the tombs of Gran- 
chester. He finished it, however, as he began it, at 
Stoke-Pogis, giving the last touches to it on the 12th of 
June, 1750. Having put an end to a thing whose be- 
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ginning you have hcou long ago,” lie writcH (>i» that day 
to Horace Walpole, I immediately send it to you. You 
will, I hope, look upon it in the light of a thing with an 
end to it : a merit that moat of my writinga have wanted, 
and are like to want.” Walpole waa only too highly 
delighted with this latest olTusion of his friend, in which 
he was acute enough to discern the elements of a lasting 
success. It is curious to I'ctiect upon the modest and 
careless mode in which that poem was first circulated 
which was destined to enjoy and to retain a liigher repu- 
tation in literature than any other English poem, perhaps 
than any other poem of the world, written between Mil- 
ton and Wordsworth. The fame of the Elegy has spread 
to all conntries, and has exercised an influence on all the 
poetry of Eur()|)e, from Denmark to Italy, from Franco 
to Russia. With the exception of certain works of By- 
ron and Shakspeare, no English poem has boon so widely 
admired and imitated abroad; and, after more than a 
century of existence, wo find it as fresh as ever, when its 
copies, oven the most popular of all, Lamartine’s Le Lac^ 
are faded and tarnished. It possesses the charm of in- 
comparable felicity, of a melody that is not too subtle to 
charm every car, of a moral persuasiveness that appeals 
to every generation, and of metrical skill that in each 
line proclaims the master. The Ekgy may almost ho 
looked upon as the typical piece of English verse, our 
poem of poems ; not that it is the most brilliant or orig- 
inal or profound lyric in our language, but becausis it 
combines in more balanced perfection tluin any other all 
the qualities that go to the production of a fine poetical 
effect, Tlic successive criticisms of a swarm of Dryas- 
dusts, eacli depositing his drop of siccative, the boundless 
vogue and conseqiuuit i>rofanation of stanza upon stanza, 
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the changes of fashion, the familiarity tluii breeds in<i 
forence, all these things have not succeeded in dcatroyi 
the vitality of this humane and stately poem. The a 
itary writer of authority who since the <leath of Johns 
lias ventured to depreciate (x ray’s |>oetry, Mr. Swiubiin 
who, in his ardour to do justice ioi ltdlius, has l>een dee| 
and extravagantly unjust to the greater man, even I 
coming to curse, has been obliged to bless this poem 
such high perfection and sudi univerHal ap].>eal to t 
tenderest and noblest d(‘pths of human feeling,” adm 
ting, again, with that frankness which makes Mr. Sw 
burno the most generous of dispiiUints, that ** as an elegi 
poet Gray holds for all ages to come his unassailable a 
sovereign station.” 

We may well leave to its fate a poem with so splenc 
a history, a poem more tluckly studded with plirases tl 
have become a part and parcel of collocjuial speccli th 
any other piece, even of Shakspeare’s, consisting of so I 
consecutive lines. A word or two, however, may not 
out of place In regard to its form and tlie literary }i 
tory of its composition. The heroic (juatrain, in the \ 
of which, here and elsewhere, Gray easily excu^ls all otl 
English writers, was not new to our literature. Amon| 
the Pembroke MSB. I find copious notes by (Jray on t 
I^osce Tdpsum of Sir John Davies, a beautiful phik) 80 | 
ical poem first printed in 1509, and composed in t 
measure. Davenant had chosen the same for his fragrm 
tary epic of (hndiberij and Dryden for Ids metallic a 
gorgeous poem of the ylnnws MimhiliB. All tlieae cssi 
were certainly known to Gray, and he was possibly t 
uninfluenced by the Love Meffm of James Ilammom] 
young cousin of Horace Walpole’s, who had died in 17^ 
and had aflected to be the Tibullus of the ^e. Ilammo 
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had more taste than genius, yet after reading, with much 
fatigue, his forgotten elegies, I cannot avoid the impression 
that Gray was influenced by this poetaster, in the matter 
of form, more than by any other of his contemporaries. 
A familiar quotation of West — 

“Ah me! what boots us all our boasted power, 

Our golden treasure and our purple state ? 

They cannot ward the inevitable hour, 
hTor stay the fearful violence of fate ’* — 

was probably the wild-wood stock on which Gray grafted 
his wonderful rose of roses, borrowing something from all 
his predecessors, but justifying every act of plagiarism by 
the brilliance of his new combination. Even the tiresome 
singsong of Hammond became in Gray’s hands an instru- 
ment of infinite variety and beauty, as if a craftsman by 
the mere touch of his fingers should turn ochre into gold. 
The measure itself, from first to last, is an attempt to 
render in English the solemn alternation of passion and 
reserve, the interchange of imploring and desponding 
tones, that is found in the Latin elegiac, and Gray gave his 
poem, when he first published it, an outward resemblance 
to the text of Tibullus by printing it without any stanzaic 
pauses. It is in this form and with the original spelling 
that the poem appears in an exquisite little volume, pri- 
vately printed a few years ago at the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, in which Mr. Munro has placed bis own Ovidi- 
an translation of the Elegy opposite the original text : as 
pretty a tribute as was ever paid by one great University 
scholar to the memory of another. 

Walpole’s enthusiasm for the Elegy in a Country 
Church-yard led him to commit the grave indiscretion 
of handing it about from friend to friend, and even of 



distributing mHiiiuscript <‘<>p'u‘s <>f il, without (Cray's cogifu 
zancc. At the Manor House at Stoke, I^ady Cobluiin, who 
seems to have known Iloraetj Walpole, read the JSlegij in 
a Countrij Chmxh’-ifard in nuuius<‘ript Iadt>re it hud been 
many inontlis in existence, and e.onceivcHl a violent desire 
to know the author. So quiet was (tray, aiul so little in- 
clined to assert Ids own personality, that she was unaware 
that ho and she had lived tog<‘ther in t.lH‘ same country 
parish for several years, until a Riw. Mr. Rohiu't Rurt, a 
Cambridge Fellow settlod at Stoke, tohl her that “there- 
abouts there lurked a wicked imp they (uill a poet.'* Mr. 
Ihmt, however, enjoyed a very slight ac(|uaintancc with 
Gray (he was offended shortly afterwards at the ititroduc- 
tion of his name into the Lontj Siory^ and very properly 
died of amall-pox immediately), and eould not venture to 
introduce him to her ladyship. I^iidy (k)bham, however, 
had a guest staying with her, a Lidy vScdiaub, who knew 
a friend of Gray’s, a Lady Brown. On this very meagre 
introduction Lady Bchaub and Miss Speed, tlie niece of 
Lady Oobliam, were persuaded by her ladyship, who shot 
her arrow like Teucer from behind the shield of Ajax, to 
call boldly upon Gray. They did so in the summer of 
I'/Sl, but whem they had crossed the fields to West-End 
House they found that the poet had gone out for a walk. 
They begged the ladies to say nothing of their visit, but 
^thoy loft amongst tlic papers in Gray’s study this piquant 
little note : “ Lady Hchaub’s compliments to Mr. Gray ; she 
is sorry not to have found him at home, to tell him that 
Lady Brown is very well” This little adventure assumed 
the hues of mystery and romance in so uneventful a life 
as Gray’s, and curiosity combined with good-manners to 
make him put his shynoss in his pocket and return Lady 
Schaub’s polite but eccentric call. That far-reaching spi« 
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der, tlic Viscoimtcsft (iJobhain, had now fairly cauijjhi him 
in her web, and for the remaining nine yearn of lier Hie 
she and her niece, Miss Speed, were his fast fric^nds. In« 
deed, his wliole life might have been altered if Lady (lol>- 
harn had had her way, for it scemB certain that she would 
have been highly pleased to hav^e seem him the husbaiul 
of Harriet Speed and inheritor of the fortunes of the 
family. At one time Gray seems to have been really 
frightened lest they should marry him suddeidy, against 
his will ; and perhaps ho almost wished they would. At 
all events the only lines of his wliieh can be calleil ama- 
tory were addressed to Mivss Speed. She was seven ytairs 
his junior, and when she was nearly forty she married a 
very young French officer, and went to live aV)rond, to 
which events, not uninteresting to Gray, we shall return 
in their proper place. 

The romantic incidents of the call just doscril)ed in- 
spired Gray with Ida fantastic account of them given in 
the Long Story. lie dwells on the ancient seat of the 
Huntingdons and Hattons, from the door of whicli one 
morning issued 

“A brace of warriors, not in buff, 

But rustling in their silks and tissues. 

“ The first came cap-iVpce from Franct^, 

Her concpiering destiny fulfilling, 

Whom meaner beauties eye askance, 

And vainly ape her art of killing. 

The other Amazon kind Heaven 
Had armed with spirit, wit, and satlr®; 

But Cobham had the polish givt*n, 

And tinned her arrows with miminaturA 
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“ With bonnet bine and oapuchine, 

And aprons long, they hid their armour ; 

And veiled their weapons, bright and keen, 

In pity to the country farmer.” 

These warriors sallied forth in the cause of a lady of 
high degree, who had just hoard that the parish contained 
a poet, and who 

“ Swore by her coronet and ernnine 
ShcM issue out lier high eommiBsion 

To rid the manor of such vermin.” 

At last they discover hia lowly haunt, and bounce in 
without so much as a tap at the door : 

“ The trembling family they daunt, 

They flirt, they sing, they laugh, they tattle ; 

Rummage hia mother, pinch his aunt, 

And up-stairs in a whirlwind rattle : 

Each hole and cupboard they explore, 

Each creek and cranny of hia chamber, 

Run hurry-scurry round the floor, 

And o’er the bed and tester clamber ; 

** Into the drawers and china pry, 

Papers and books, a huge imbroglio ; 

Under a teacup he might lie, 

Or creased, like dog’s-ears, in a folio.” 

The pitying Muses, however, have conveyed him away, 
and the proud Amaxona are obliged to retreat ; but they 
have the malignity to leave a spell behind them, which 
their victim finds when ho slinks back to his home : 

“ The words too eager to unriddle 
The poet felt a strange disorder ; 

Transparent bird-lime formed the middle, 

And chains invisible the border. 
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“So cunning was the apparatus, 

The powerful pot-hooks did so move him, 

That, will he nill he, to the great house 
He went as if the devil drove him.” 

When he arrives at the Manor House, of course, he is 
dragged before the great lady, and is only saved from 
destruction by her sudden fit of clemency : 

“ The ghostly prudes with haggard face 
Already had condemned the sinner. 

My lady rose, and with a grace — 

She smiled, and bid him come to dinner.” 

All this is excellent fooling, charmingly arch and easy in 
its humorous romance, and highly interesting as a pict- 
ure of Gray’s home-life. In the Pembroke MS. of the 
Long Story he says that he wrote it in August, 1750. 
It was included in the semi-private issue of the Six 
Poems in 1753, but in no other collection published 
during Gray’s lifetime. He considered its allusions too 
personal to be given to the public. 

In this one instance Walpole’s indiscretion in circu- 
lating the Elegy brought Gray satisfaction ; in others it 
annoyed him. On the 10th of February, 1751, he re- 
ceived a rather impertinently civil letter from' the pub- 
lisher of a periodical called the Magazine of Magazines^ 
coolly informing him that he was actually printing his 
“ ingenious poem called Eeflections in a Country Church- 
yard,” and praying for his indulgence and the honour of 
his correspondence. Gray immediately wrote to Horace 
Walpole (February 11) : “As I am not at all disposed to 
be either so indulgent or so correspondent as they de- 
sire, I have but one bad way left to escape the honour 
they would inflict upon me : and therefore am obliged to 
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desire you would make Dodsley print it immediately 
(wMck may bo done in less than a week’s time) from 
your copy, but without my name, in what form is most 
convenient for him, but on his best paper and character; 
he must correct the press iiimself, and print it without 
any interval between the stanzas, bccatise the sense is in 
some places continued without them.” All this was done 
with extraordinary promptitude, and five days after this 
letter of Gray’s, on the lOth of February, 1751, Dodsley 
published a largo quarto pamphlet, anonymous, price six- 
pence, entitled Jin Elegy wrote in a Country Church- 
yard, It was preceded by a short advertisement, un- 
signed, but written by Horace Walpole. At this point 
may bo inserted a note, which Gray has appended in the 
margin of the Pembroke MS. of this poem. It settles a 
point of bibliography wliich has been discussed by com- 
mentator after commentator: 

“Publishod in 1751, by Dodsley, k wont thro’ four editions, 

in two months ; and afterwards a fifth, 5*^, 7‘^, k 10**», k 1 D*', 

printed also in 170B with Mr. Bentley’s Designs, of tluiro is a 2* 
edition, k again by Dodsley in lus Miseellany vol. A in a Scotch 
Collection call’d the Union : translattid into batin by Oh*": Anstey, 
Esq. and the Rev^* M*” Roberts, & published in 1762, k again in the 
same year by Rob : Lloyd, M. A.” 

Gray hero cites fifteen authorised editions of the Eng- 
lish text of the Elegy; its pirateil editions were count- 
less. The Magazine of Magazbm pc^rsistod, althougli 
Gray had been neither indulgent nor correspondent, and 
the poem appeared in the issue for February, published, 
as was then the habit of periodiimls, on tlie last of that 
month. The London Magazine stole it for its issue for 
March, and the Brand Magazine of Magazines copied it 
in April. Everybody road it, in town and country; 
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Shenstone, far away from the world of boolcH, had Ht'.en it 
before the 28th of March. It achieved a comphd.e |H>pu- 
lar success from the very first, and the name of its author 
gradually crept into notoriety. The attribution of the', 
Megy to Gray was more general tlian has been suppoHecl 
A pamphlet, printed soon after this date, speaks of “ the 
Maker of the Church-yard Essay” as being a Caml)ridge 
celebrity whose claims to preferment had been notoriously 
overlooked; and by far the cleverest of all tbe parodum, 
An Evening Contemplation^ 17 511, a poem of speeial in- 
terest to students of university matiners, is pnHUuled by 
an elaborate compliment to filray. The sue<!esH of his 
poem, however, brought him little direct satisfaction, ami 
no money, lie gave the right of publhiation to Dods- 
ley, as he did in all other instances, lie had a (Quixotic 
notion that it was bcnoatli a gentleman to takt^ mont'y 
for his inventions from a bookseller, a view in which 
Dodsley warmly coincided; and it was stated by another 
bookseller, who after Gray’s death contended with Mason, 
that Dodsley was known to have mad(^ nearly a thousand 
pounds by the poetry of Gray. Mason had no simh 
scruples as his friend, and made frantic ollorts to regain 
Gray’s copyright, launching vainly iiito litigation on tln^ 
subject, and into unseemly controvt'rsy. 

The autumn of 1750 had been markcal in (JrayV un- 
eventful annals by the death of Dr. Mi(l<ll<‘t(»n, and by 
the visit of a troublesome Indian cousin, Mrs. b'ersUo', 
who stayed a month in London, and wcnuhul <Jray by hvr 
insatiable craving after sight-seeing. In (^mycrH Miihilr 
ton, who died on the 2Bth of July, 1/50, at tlu' age uf 
sixty-seven, Gray lost one of his most familiar and immi 
intellectual associates, a person of extraordinary talrntH, to 
whom, without ever becoming attuchctl, he had 
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accustomed. His remark on the event is full of his fine 
reserve and sobriety of feeling: “You have doubtless 
heard of the loss I have had in Dr. Mid<lleton^ whoso 
house was the only easy place one ct)ul<l find to converse 
in at Cambridge. For my part, I fiml a frieiid so uncom- 
mon a thing, that I cannot help regretting even an old 
acquaintance, which h an indifferent likeness of it; and 
though I don’t approve tlio spirit of Ids books, metliinks 
’tis pity the world should lose so rare a thing as a good 
writer.” 

In the same letter he tells Wharton that he himself is 
neither cheerful nor easy in bodily health, and yet has the 
mortification to find his spiritual part the most infirm 
thing about him. Ho is applying himself heartily to the 
study of zoology, and has procured for that purpose the 
works of M. do BuSon, In reply to Wharton’s urgent 
entreaties for a visit ho agrees that lie “could indeed wish 
to refresh my hipyiia a little at Durham by a siglit of 
you, but when is there a probability of my being so hap- 
py?” However, it seems that ho would have contrived 
this expedition, had it not been for the aforesaid cousin, 
Mrs. Forster, “ a person as strange, and as much to set'.k, 
as though she had been born in the mud of the Gangtm.” 
At the same time ho warns Wharton against returning to 
Cambridge, Baying that Mrs. Wharton will find life very 
dreary in a place where women are so few, and those 
squeezy and formal, litthj skilled in amusing thcmselvos 
or other people. All I can say is, she must try to make 
up for it amongst the men, who are not over-agrccablo 
neither.” 

In spite of this warning the Whartons appear to liave 
come back to Cambridge. At all events, we find Dr. 
Wharton wavering between that town and Bath as the 
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best place for him to practise in as a physician, and there- 
upon there follows a gap of two years in Gray’s corre- 
spondence with him. The affectionate familiarity of the 
poet with both Dr. and Mrs. Wharton when they re-emerge 
in his correspondence, the pet names he has for the chil- 
dren, and the avuncular air of intimacy implied, make it 
almost certain that in 1751 and 1752 he had the pleasure 
of seeing these dear friends settled at his side, and enjoyed 
in their family circle the warmth and brightness of a 
home. At all events, after the publication of the Elegy^ 
Gray is once more lost to us for two years, most unac- 
countably, since, if the Whartons were close beside him, 
and Mason across the street at Pembroke, Walpole all this 
time was exercising his vivacious and importunate pen at 
Strawberry Hill, and trying to associate Gray in all his 
schemes and fancies. 

One of Walpole’s sudden whims was a friendship for 
that eccentric and dissipated person, Richard Bentley, only 
son of the famous Master of Trinity, whose acquaintance 
Walpole made in 1750. This man was an amateur artist 
of more than usual talent, an elegant scholar in his way, 
and with certain frivolous gifts of manner that were alter- 
nately pleasing and displeasing to Walpole. The artistic 
merit of Bentley was exaggerated in his own time and 
has boon underrated since, nor does there now exist any 
important relic of it except his designs for Gray’s poems. 
In the summer of 1752 Horace Walpole seems to have 
suggested to Dodsley the propriety of publishing an edi- 
tion de luxe of Gray, with Bentley’s illustrations ; but as 
early as June, 1751, these illustrations were being made. 
As Gray gave the poems for nothing, and as Walpole paid 
Bentley to draw and Muller to engrave the illustrations, 
it is not surprising that Dodsley was eager to close with 
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the offer. Bentley throw hinmolf warmly into the project ; 
it is quite certain that he consulted (Iray step by step, for 
the designs show an extraordinary attention to tlie details 
and even to the hints of the text. Mi^st probably the 
three gentlemen amused themselves during the long va- 
cation of 1*752 by concocting the whole thing together. 
Gray, who, it must be reinembored, was a contioisseur in 
painting, was so nuudi impressed by Bentley’s talents and 
versatility, that he addressed to him a copy of beautiful 
verses, which unfortunately existed only in a single manu- 
script, and had been torn before Mason found them. In 
ihese he says : 

“ The tardy rhymes that used to liuger on^ 

To conauro cold, and nej^ligent of fame, 

In swifter xneaaures anittmUsi nui, 

And catch a lustre from his genuine flame. 

“Ah I could they catch his strength, his easy grace, 

His quick creation, his unerring line, 

The energy of Pope they might efface, 

And Hryden’s harmony submit to miim. 

“ But not to one in this benighted age 
Is that diviner inspiration given, 

That bums in Shakspeare^s or in Milton^s page, 

The pomp and prodigality of heaven. 

“ As when, conspiring in the diamomrs blasr^, 

The meaner gems that singly charm the sight 
Together dart their intermingUnl rays, 

And dasszlo with a luxury of light.’' 

This is the Landorian manner of praising, and almost 
he only instance of a high note of enthusiasm in the eo- 
ire writings of Gray. Bentley was not ludicrously um 
mrthy of such eulogy ; liis designs are extremely remark* 
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able in their way. In an ago entirely given up to com- 
posed and conventional forms lie soomB to have drawn 
from nature and to have studied the figure from life. 

Early in March, 1753, the l^oeinata-Grayo-Bentleiana, as 
Walpole called them, appeared, a small, thin folio, on very 
thick paper, printed only on one side, and entitled IJmiffm 
hy Mr, E. Bentley for Six Poems by Mr, T. Gray, Tliis m 
the editio princeps of Gray’s collected poems, and consists 
of the Ode to Spriny (here simply eallcKl Ode)^ and of the 
Ode on the Death of a Favourite Gat^ of both of which it 
was the second edition ; a third cufition of the Fion Ode; a 
first appearance of A Long Story and Hymn to Adversity ; 
and a twelfth edition of the Meyy written in a Country 
Church-yard, Bentley’s illustrations consist of a frontis- 
piece, and a full-page design for each poerri, witli head- 
pieces, tail-pieces, and initial letters. The frontispiece is a 
border of extremely ingenious rococo ornament surround- 
ing a forest glade, in which Gray, a graceful little figure, 
sits in a pensive attitude. This has a high value for us, 
since, to any one accustomed to the practice of art, it b 
obvious that this is a sketch from life, not a composed 
study, and we have here in all probability a portrait of the 
poet in his easiest attitude. The figure is that of a young 
man, of small stature, but elegantly made, with a melan- 
choly and downcast countenance. 

The portraiture becomes still more certain when wt^ turn 
to the indiscreet, but extremely interesting, dtmign for A 
Long Story^ where we not only have a likeneHs of <#ray in 
1753, which singularly resembles the more por- 

trait of him painted by Eckhardt in 1747, Inii we hiive 
also Lady Bchaub, Mr. .Part, and, what m most itiictrasliiig 
of all, the pretty, delicate features of Mbs BpiHML The 
Rev. Mr. Furt is represented as blowing the truiiipei of 
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Fame, whilst the Amazon ladies fly througli the air, seek- 
ing for their victim the poet, who is iKniig concealed by the 
Muses otherwhere than in a gorge of rarnasHus. The de^ 
signs are engraved on copper by two well-known men of 
that day. The best are by John Hebastian Miillt'r, some of 
whose initial letters arc simply eX(|uiHite in execution ; the 
rest are the work of a man of grcMiter reputation in that 
day, Charles Grignion, vvhosc^ work in this instance lacks 
the refinement of Muller’s, whitdi is indcaal of a v(‘ry high 
order. Grignion was the last survivor amongst [versons as- 
sociated with the early and imddle life of (dray ; he lived 
to be nearly a hundred years old, tixxd died as lati'. as 1810. 
It might be supposed that the merits of the (hmigns to the 
Six Poems lay in the interpretation given by engravers of 
so much talent to poor drawings, hut we happen to pos- 
sess Gray’s implicit statement that tliis was not the case. 
If, therefore, we arc to consider Bentley nmponsible, for 
instance, for such realistic forma as the nude figures in the 
head-piece to the IP/mn to Adoerskt/^ or bvr such fooling 
for foliage as is shown in the hea<l and tail pieccB to the 
first ode, we must claim for him a liigher place in English 
art than has hitherto been conceded to him. At all events 
the Six Poems of I75li is one of the few really beautiful 
books produced from an English press during tlu^ middle 
of the eighteenth century, and in spite of its rococo style 
it is still a desirable possession. 

It is pleasant to think of <Jray reclining in the blue par- 
lour over the supper-room at Strawberry Hill, turning over 
prints with Horace Walpole, and glancing down the gar- 
den to the Thames that flashed in silver behind the syrin- 
gas and honoysucklcs ; or seated, with a little touch of sen- 
tentious gravity, in the library, chiding Chute and their 
host for their frivolous taste in heraldry, or incited by 
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g'ki for life, expired on the 1 1th of March, 175:1, at tin' age 
of sixty-seven. Her son saw her buried, in the family 
tomb, on the south side of tlie church -yard, near tin* 
church, wlierc may still be read tlic exquisitely simple and 
affecting epitaph which ho inscTibed on her tombstone: 

“ In the same pious confuienoe, Ix'side her friend and sister, here 
sleep the remains of Dorothj (iray, widow, the careful, tender mother 
of many cliildren, one of whom alone had the misfortune to survive 
her.” 

When, a few months later, Mason had heen standing by 
the death-bod of his father, and spoke to his friend of the 
awe that he experienced, Gray’s tlioughts went back to his 
mother, and he wrote : “ I have seen the scene you de- 
scribe, and know bow dreadful it is : I know too I am the 
better for it. Wo are all idle and thoughtless things, and 
have no sense, no use in the world any longer than that 
sad impression lasts ; the deeper it is engraved the better.” 
Those arc the words which came into Byron’s memory 
when he received the nows of his mother’s death. 

The Whartons had by this time returned to Durham, 
and thither at last, in the autumn of 1753, Gray resolved 
to visit them, lie had boon unable to remain at Stoke 
now that it was haxuited by the faces of the dead that ho 
had loved, and ho went into those lodgings over the ho- 
sier’s shop in the eastern part of Jermyn Street, which were 
his favourite haunt in London. Ho loft town for Cam- 
bridge in May, and in Juno wrote to Wharton to say that 
he was at last going to set out with Stonehewer in a post- 
chaise for the North. In the middle of July tliey started, 
proceeding leisurely by Belvoir, liurloigh, and York, taking 
a week to reach Studley. The journey was very agree- 
able, and every place on the route which offered anything 
curious in architecture, the subject at this moment most in 
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Rogers bedridden and with Mrs. OlilTo for its othe: 
mate. The hospitable WlmrtonH seetn again to have t 
pity on him, and ho went from Jenny n Street up to 
ham to spemd with them Chrintmas of tins anme year, 1 
Walpole remarked that (kny was “in tiower^^ di: 
these years, It was tlie hlosaoniing of a a 

which throws out only one bud eaeli season, and that 
Hometim<\s nipped by an untimely fremt. The rose 
dray’s thorn for 1754 was aii example of these hlig 
flowers that never fully expanded. I’lns Ode on Vu 
tude^ which was found, after the poet’s deiith, in a po< 
book of that year, should have been om^ of his finest 
ductiona, but it is unrevised, and hopelessly tnmei 
Poor Mason rushed in where a truer poet might 
feared to tread, and clipped this straggling lines, 
finished it; six complete stanzas, however, are the 
nine work of Gray. The verse-form him a e4itcdi in 
third lino, which is, perhaps, tlie most delicate met 
effect Gray ever attained ; whilst some of the nature-p 
ing in the poem is really eKipiisito : 

“ New-born in rustle dance, 

Frisking ply their feeble fma ; 

Forgetful of their wintry trance, 

The birds his prtiseuee greet; 

But chief the skylark warbles high 
His trembling, thrilling ecstasy, 

Ami, lessening from the da»led night, 

Melts into air and liquid light’* 

Here is a stanza which might almost ho Wordsworth^s 

“ See the wretch, that long has tot 
On the thorny bed of ptin, 

At length repair hli vigour tot, 

And breathe and wadk again ; 
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The HuMUHiHt fl()wer(‘t. ef the vale, 

The Himph'Kt note that bwoUh the gale, 

The coinmotj Hun, the air, the wkieH, 

To hhu are opening paradiHe." 

Thnt |j;ra(!<;ful with ni(‘tre, the Hprigjhtly Orennet, 

had written an Mpitre a mu /^autr to wlutdi (3my frankly 
avowed that lu^ owed the idea of his ptxaii oti Vieissitude. 
But it was only a few eoininonplae(‘s which tlui English 
poet horrowe.d from the Freindi om‘, vvlu> might, indeed, 
remind him that^ — 

“ Milh‘ si)eetaeh‘s, iprnnirefois 
On voyait uvee nonehiilune(‘, 

Tnuisporhait mij<nird’hui, pr6s(*ntant des nppas 
IneoimuH j\ I’indilTereuee — 

but was (|uite ineapahle of (tray’s music and conteinjila- 
tive felicities. This Ode on ViciHsitutfv stHuns, in Home, 
not very obvious way, to be eomiecttal with tlie death of 
Pope. It IS jiossihle that these were the “ few iuitumn 
verses’’ wliieli (Jray began to write on tliat oecasion. Ilis 
manner of eompomtiou, his slow, halfdiearted, desultory 
touch, his whimsitud iits of passing inspiration, are unicpie 
in their kind ; tln^re mn'er was a professional poet wliosi^ 
mode was so thoroughly that of the amatt^ur. 

A short prose treatise, first printed in 1814, and naiueti 
by the iilmurd Mathias Arckitvvtnra (hdhka^ although the 
subject of it is [mrely Norman nrchittad.ure, setmm to Ih*- 
long to tins year, 1754. (ilray was the first man in Kng» 
land to understand architecture Heicntifically, ami his taste 
was Him ply too pure to he eoiuprelHUultHl in an age tliai 
took Wiihiuu Kent for its nrehitecturid pr<»p!H*t. Even 
iimongHt those persons of rtdined ftxTing who desiretl to 
cultivate a tante for old English huilduigs t!ic‘re wan a «id 
alisence <»f exact knowhulgt*. Akenskle thought that the 
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ruins of Pcrsepolis fornuHl n lieiuitiful rxmnplo of i 
Gothic stylo; ami wo know that H<»rai*o Wal|H>I<‘ ilaxzt 
his contemporarioH with the giturrark piiiiiacios of Htnv 
berry IliiL We may nee frtun Bentley V fnmtiHjueee 
the where a stueeo mouidiu<j^ in half torn away, lu 

reveals a ptiintcai areli of hrickAVt^rk, that even iinmn|» 
the elect the true principles of thithh* iircliitecture w<‘ 
HoarceJy umh^rstooth What tieorgiaii amatetir?i really j4 
mirod wan a grotto with eockle»shellH and h^oking glie 
such as the Greatheiicis made at<»u} ’s Glifl, or wadi h 
lies in foliagt^ asHheimtoiU! perpetrated at la^asitweM. C*ri 
strove hard to clear his memory of all Htjeh trifling, m 
to arm hia reason against arguments sncli as thorns (»f P 
cocke, who held that the <h>thic arch was a clegradatic 
of the Moorish cupol^^ or of Batty Ijingli^y, who invenk 
five orders in a new style of his own. Gray’s treatise i 
Nonnan architecture ia so stnunl iind Itmrmal that it 
much to be regretted that lie has not left m more of li 
architectural essays. He formed liis opiiiiotw from p« 
aonal observation and meastirement. Anmngst tint Pen 
broke MSH, there are copious notes of a t*nir in the Fen 
during which he jotted down tlm ehariieteristies of all tl 
principal luitisters, as far as Growland and Boston. It 
not too mucli to say that <3riiy was the first rncMiern 
dent of the history of architecture. Norton Niehok hi 
recorded that when certain would-be pcftple of taste wee 
wrangling about the style in whiidi some ancient Iniildin 
was constructed, Gray cut tlie dise4»»ioii short by Myinj 
in the spirit of Mr. Rimkin, ** (kll it whiit you please, bi 
allow that it k beautiful.” He did m^t iipprovc of Wii 
pole’s Gothic eonstructioim at Strawberry Hill, and frankl 
told him, when he was shown the gikltng and the glim 
that ho had “ degenerated into finery.” 
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readers eaptive by their appeal !•» a e»»ui!non humanil 
He was now about to launch upon a uiaiiner of writing 
which he could no !ongt‘r be accmnpanit'tl hy tin* plaud 
of the vulgar, atnl where his style ciniUi no longtu* np|n 
with security to the syinpathy the c^tie^. Ho was no 
in other words, about to put out his rnt>ht tu-iginal qualit 
in poetry. 

That ho could not hope for popularity In* was awart? 
the outset: ‘‘ Be assurtnlf’ he eonstded liis frietnlH, ** t! 
my taste ftw praise is likt^ that of ehiUlren for fru 
if there were nothing Init medlars and blneklH*rries in t 
world,! could be very well etuitent to gn witlnnit any 
all.” He could wait patiently for the miflnigc* of Im pee 
The very construction of the poem was a pu/./Ji* to 1 
friends, although it is one of the most intelligibly a 
rationally built of all tlie otles in tlie innguiige. It is, 
point of fact, a poem of three Htanms, in an elnborat« 
consistent verse-form, with forty-om^ litieH In each »tan: 
The length of these periods is relieved by tlie regular ( 
vision of each stanza into strophe*, antistrophe, and epot 
the same plan having been used liy no previtius Bngli 
poet but Congreve, who had written in lTtlf> a Ifarmni « 
graceful DimmrHe on the Pimlaruiue Ode^ whicli Cray v 
possibly acquainted with. (k)ngrc‘VcfH pra«‘tice, howt‘v 
iiad been as unsatisfactory as Ids theory wiw escelle 
and Gray was propiTly tlui first poet to comprehemt a 
follow the mode of Pindar. 

Mr. Mattliew Aniokl has pointed out that tlie evoluli 
of The ProgreBB of Pm*Bg is no less m»ble and souni’i tli 
its stylo. It is worthy of remark tliat the power of evo 
tion has not been common amongst lyrical poet* eviui o: 
high rank. Even in Milton it ii strangely fibmmi, iind 
feel that all hia odes, beautiful m- they are, do not bud a 
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branch and fall in fruit, closing with the exhaustion of 
their functions, but merely cease, because all poems must 
stop somewhere. The Nativity Ode does not close because 
the poet has nothing more to say, but merely because “ ’tis 
time our tedious song should here have ending.” In Col- 
lins, surely, we find the same failing ; the poem is a burst 
of emotion, but not an organism. The much-lauded Ode 
to Liberty, with its opening peal of trumpet-music, ends 
with a foolish abruptness, as if the poet had got tired of 
his instrument and had thrown it away. Shelley, again, in 
his longer odes, seems to lose himself in beautiful, mean- 
dering oratory, and to stop, as he began, in response to a 
mere change of purpose. Keats, on the other hand, is al- 
ways consistent in his evolution, and so is Wordsworth at 
his more elevated moments; the same may even be re- 
marked of a poet infinitely below these in intellectual 
value, Edgar Poe. Gray, however, is the main example 
in our literature of a poet possessing this Greek quality 
of structure in his lyrical work, and it is to be noted that 
throughout his career it never left him, even on occasions 
when he was deserted by every other form of inspiration. 
His poems, whatever they are, are never chains of consecu- 
tive stanzas ; each line, each group of lines, has its proper 
place in a structure that could not be shorter or longer 
without a radical re-arrangement of ideas. 

The strophe of the opening stanza of The Progress of 
Poesy invokes that lyre of aEolian strings, the breathings 
of those JEolian flutes, which Pindar had made the symbol 
of the art of poetry, and the sources, progress, and various 
motion of that art, “ enriching every subject with a pomp 
of diction and luxuriant harmony of numbers,” are de- 
scribed under the image of a thousand descending streams. 
The antistrophe returns to the consideration of the power 
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of poetry, not now in iw^tion, liut an nlluriiig ainl sot 
ing force aronnd which the IVHniofm thrcnig iiiui arc n 
<lae<3, a thought being here horrowetl ft 

Collins; the epode eontiinies mid cmidiiiies these I 
Htriurm of thought, and ihIiowh thiil {itietry, wiie|.tit*r 
motion or at rest, in wt^rking the gooil-wili of I,4ivi% v 
dcigrm herself to move in a rhytlimir. lianiitmy ami be 
slave of verse. In the second stanza the siroplie reciil!?4 
miserable statt' of man, relieved by the iiiiienilies «d 
iieavcnly Muse, who arms Hyperion ugidnsi tlie sickly ci 
pauy of Night ; the autistrophe slews \i% lunv iln^ in*i*d 
song arose in savage man, and illiimiuiited ** thihr featl 
cinctured chiefs and dusky lovm*' whilst the epode hrei 
into an ecstatic colohration of the iidvunt of poetic art 
Orooce : 

Womls, that wave eVr IlehihPs slwp, 

Isles, that crown th* tlet^p, 

Fields, that ecwl Ilifisiw kft*s, 

Or where Mieiinder's waves 

In Hngerhig Isbyrtnihs em^p, 

II(»w do your tuneful laagukh, 

Muti^ hut to the voit*e of aiigiibli | 

Where eaeli old mounblii 
Inspiration hri'athed aroutid ; 

Kvery shade and hallowed fimntain 
Murmured deep a solemn sound/* 

But the Muhos, “in Cfrtmcf’n uvil hoiir,” wunt t«> !l«>r 
and “when Ijatium liad hnr lofty apirit limt,” it wiw 
Albion that they turiusd thoir Htopn. Tho thirtl 
describes how tho awful inotlior unvciliHl hor f«'(s to Klu 
spoare; tho antistro{)ho colohratos tl»o advent of Milt 
and Drydon, whilst tlio final op<«I« winds the wholu jms 
to a close with a rogrtit that tin* lyn* men held by the Is 
named poet h^ dogonorated into hand* like dray’s: 
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“ Hark ! his hands the lyre explore ! 

Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o’er, 

Scatters from her pictured urn 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that bum. 

But ah ! ’tis heard no more — 

Oh ! lyre divine, what daring spirit 
Wakes thee now ? Though he inherit 
Not the pride, nor ample pinion, 

That the Theban eagle bear. 

Sailing with supreme dominion 
Thro’ the azure deep of air : 

Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse’s ray, 

With orient hues, unborrowed of the sun : 

Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 

Beneath the Good how far ! — ^but far above the Great.” 

In these passages, especially where be employs the double 
rhyme, we seem to catch in Gray the true modern accent, 
the precursor of the tones of Shelley and Byron, both of 
whom, but especially the former, were greatly influenced 
by this free and ringing music. The reader has only to 
compare the epode last quoted with the choruses in Hellas 
to see what Shelley owed to the science and invention of 
Gray. This manner of rhyming, this rapid and recurrent 
beat of song, was the germ out of which have sprung all 
later metrical inventions, and without which Mr. Swin- 
burne himself might now be polishing the heroic coup- 
let to its last perfection of brightness and sharpness. 

Another Pindaric ode on The Liberty of Genius was 
planned about the same time, but of this there exists only 
the following fragment of an argument : “ All that men of 
power can do for men of genius is to leave them at their 
liberty, compared to birds that, when confined to a cage, 
do but regret the loss of their freedom in melancholy 



fttraii)8, an(i lose the luHeiinis wil«Ini*sH iinti lin|)|n' liixtirlant 
of their notes^ which uscmI to inako the WiNHls rewound 
The subject is one well titteni to itn mil tier . h powrr^ nii 
wo regret its loss as we regret that of i ‘nllitin h Oc/e tm- tl 
jWnsla of the (henan Theatre. Utilikt* tluit blue nwi* < 
the bibliophiles, however, ( I ray ’h oth* pro!»ab!y was mwi 
written at all. 

Tu the meantime not mueli was hii|»peiting to tiray bin 
self. II is friend Mas«)n had taken httly tjrihTH, aiitl i 
Noveuibcr, 175*1, had become rector of Asht^m and eim| 
Iain to the Burl of Iloltiernesst*. “ We all arc miglit v glad, 
says Gray, “that he is in tinlto's, and m* l»i‘tter than an 
of uhA Early in 175/> both Miwcm and \\'{d|M»h* w*t iipo 
Gray to publish a new vedume of pmuiiH, whennipoii li 
held up the single ode On the af anti asl 

ed if they wished him to publish a ‘Gittle ,Mi?c|!tuiny fhirn 
like that, all by itself. Ht‘ thnudiun^tl if Wbitrion he tirt 
some, since the piihlislung faction luul giiirn**! him «»ver t 
thoir side, to writt^ atJ tale agaiiiHt iiliyHieiaris, with mnn 
very stringent lines alanit magnt*sia anti alicatii soiif 
Pembroke meanwhih^ hat! jtiist reetuvetl an imtlergratitiiit 
of (piality, Lord Htrathnn»rt% Thane tif GliimiH, **a till 
genteel figuns’’ tluit phased Gray, and prenently WfiH m: 
mittcul within the narrow cirede of his frieiuG, 

According to Mason, the e?£t>rdium of The Ihrd wii 
coraploted in March, 1755, having oecupiini Gray f«»r iibini 
three montlm. In tln^ case of thin very tdaboralo |ioi*r 
Gray seoim to have? laid aside his eust-oinary retictaiee, am 
to have freely considttul his friends. Mason liitd seen th 
beginning of it before he wont to Gmiiaiiy in May of ilti 
year, whan he found in Hamburg a litoriiry liicly who Inn 
road the Toain'^ of Young, and tlnnighi the 
in a Country Chureh-ijurd “ bicn jolic iit miHtncliciilcjtie; 
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Mason at Hanover meets Lord Nuneham, and is sure that 
Gray would delight in him, because he is so peevish and 
sensible and so good a hater, which gives us a passing 
glance at Gray himself. The Bard was exactly two years 
and five months in reaching completion, and the slowness 
of its growth was the subject of mirth with Gray him- 
self, who called it ‘‘Odikle,” and made fun of its stunted 
proportions. 

On the 15th of July, 1755, Gray went down to the 
Vine, in Hampshire, to visit his old friend Chute, who 
was now beginning to recover a little from the shock of 
the death of his beloved heir and nephew. In the con- 
genial company of the Italianate country gentleman Gray 
stayed a few days, and then went on to Southampton, 
Winchester, Portsmouth, and Netley Abbey, returning to 
Stoke on the 31st of July. Unfortunately, he either took 
a chill on this little tour or overtaxed his powers, and 
from this time to the end of his life, a period of sixteen 
years, he was seldom in a condition of even tolerable 
health. In August he was obliged to put himself under 
medical treatment ; one alarming attack of gout after the 
other continued to undermine his constitution, and his 
system was further depressed by an exhausting regimen 
of magnesia and salts of wormwood. He had to lie up 
at Stoke for many weeks, with aching feet and temples, 
and was bled until he was too giddy and feeble to walk 
with comfort. All this autumn and winter of 1755 his 
symptoms were very serious. He could not sleep ; he was 
troubled by a nervous deafness, and a pain in the region 
of the heart which seldom left him. Meanwhile, he did 
not leave The Bard untouched, but progressed slowly with 
it, as though he were a sculptor, deliberately pointing and 
chiselling a statue. He adopted the plan of copying stro- 
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phes and fragments of it in his letters, and many sucli 
scraps exist in MS. Late in the autumn, Innvevor, ho 
thought that ho was falling into a declims and in a fit 
of melanclioly ho laid The Hard asidt?. 

Gray was altogether in a very nervtuis, distracted con- 
dition at this time, ami imi began io show symptoms 
that fear of fire which afterwards bta'anui alnujst a mania 
with him, by desiring Wharton to insure tlu' two houses, 
at Wanstead ami in ()t>rnhill, which harmed a principal 
part of his income. From the amount of the policic»s of 
these houses, we can infer that the first was a |>roptu1y of 
considerable value. The death of his mother, billowing 
on that of Miss Antrol>uH, had, it may liere he remarked, 
removed all pressure of poverty from iiriiy ft^r the re- 
mainder of his life. He was never rich, but from this 
time forward ho was very comfortably provided for. 
Horace Walpole appears to have been alnrim^d at Ids 
friend’s condition of health, ami planned a idiaiigi^ of 
scene for him, which it seems unfortunate that he could 
not persuade himself to undertake, deorge Hervey, Earl 
of Hristol, was named English Minister at Lisbon, and he 
offered to take Gray with him as his secretary, but the 
proud little poet refused. Perhaps the climate of Portu- 
gal might have proved too relaxing for him, and lie might 
have laid his bones beside that grave where the griiss wm 
hardly green yet over the body of Fielding. 

Gray’s terror of fire has already been alludml to, and it 
had now become so marked as to be a subject of conver- 
sation in the college. He professed ratlier openly to hiv 
lieve that some drunken fellow or other would burn the 
college down about their heads. On the 0th of January, 
1756, ho asked Dr. Wharton to buy him a rope-ladder of 
m man in Wapping who 'advertbied aucli articleii It was 
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to be nitlior more than thirty -.six fet‘,t \ong^ with strong 
liookn at the top. This machine Wharton promptly for- 
wardinl, and (3 ray proceeded to have an iroti bar fixed 
within his Ixslrooni-window. This bar, crossing a window 
whieli looks towards Pembroke, still exists and marks 
(iray’s tdiambers at Teha-honsc. Such preparations, how- 
ever, conld not be made without attracting groat attention 
in the latttu* (‘ollego, wluire (3ray was by no means a fa- 
vourite amongst the high-eoloiired young gentlemen who 
went bulbbaiting to ileddington, or came home drunk 
and roaring from a co(dc-shying at Marktjt Hill. Accord- 
ingly, the noisy hallow -<aunmoners dc'termined to have a 
lark at the timid little poePs (‘.xpense, and one night in 
February, 1750, whem Hray was asleep in bed, they sud- 
chudy alarmed him with a cry of firti on his staircase, hav- 
ing previously plaet‘d a tub of water under his window* 
The rime Hueceedcul only too well: <3 ray, without staying 
to put on his (dotlies, hooked his ropodadder to the iron 
bar, and d(isr,cmded nimbly into the tnh of water, from 
wlueh he was rescmul, with shouts of laughter, by the un- 
mannerly youths, lint tlie jest might easily have proved 
fatal ; as it wiis, he shivered in the February air so exces- 
sividy that he had to be wrappiai in the (‘.oat of a passing 
watchman, and tt> be carried into the college by the friend- 
ly HUmelnnvuu*, who now nppc'ured on the H(‘(me. To our 
mcHltum ideas this outrage, on a harmh^sH middle-age man 
of lunumralde position, who had done nothing whatevc^r 
to provok<^ insult or injury, is almost iue.on(*civablt‘. Hut 
tliere was a de(‘p capat'.iiy for brutal folly umlenieath the 
viiriilHh of the eighbamth century, and no om* whuub to 
have Hympatliimi with Hray, or to have tlnuight thc^ coto 
duct td tlie youilm ung(‘ntlemanly. As, wlum Dryden was 
beaten by llocbesteFs bin'd and mawked bnavem, it was 
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felt that Drydeii wan then^hy distj^ramh so (Jray'^ friiaids 
wore consiBtently sili'ut on this story, as it \vta‘o a 

shame to him, and wo owo <nu' knowlotiii^o <)f thi‘ partiou- 
lars to stnuig<!rH, mow, especi.nlly tt) a wild ownUiw c^allod 
Archibald CHmpi)elI, w1k> actually vcnturcii to toll th(‘ talc 
during Gray''H lifotinu*. 

Gray was very angry, and called uptui tlu* authoritit*s 
of his college to punish tiie olTcndcrs. Mastm says: “■ Af- 
ter having borne the insults i>f two i)r throe young imai 
of fortune longer than might riaiHonably have Inaui t'X- 
poctod from a man of less warmth id* tempi*!’, Mr. (#ray 
complained to the governing part i»f tin* Soeit‘ty ; and not 
thinking that his remonstrance was suflii‘iently atttmdi*d 
to, quitted the college.” He went ovc*r to liis idtl friends 
at Pembroke,' who welcomed liiin with om? acctuni as if 
ho had been ‘‘Mary of Valens in permm.” Under tim 
foundation of this sainted huly he rcaiiaincil for the n^st 
of his life, comfortably lodginl, HurroumlisJ by ctmgcnial 
friends, and “as quiet as in the Gramh^ Clmrtreusc*.” He 
does not seem to have ever been appi>inteil ti» a fi’llowship 
at Pembroke. The cliaiiibcrs is «t!|>poHtul to liave iK> 
cupied are still sliown— a large, h^w room, at tlit^ westiTn 
end of the Iliteham Building, bright arid pb*aHant, with 
windows looking east and went. He adoptiMl habitn at 
Pembroke which he hail never indulgial in at U(*t(*rhous<‘. 
He was the first, and for a li>ng whiltj the iudy, peu’Hon in 
the University who made his ro<»!UH look pretty. Ht* took 
care that his windows should Ixi always full of mignonette 
or some other swoetly-scenteil plant, and In* was fatuous 
for a pair of huge Japamme vases, in blue ami white cliina. 
His servant, Stephen IlempHtead, liad to keep the riiom 

* la the Admission B'Ook at Pcmhnikf^ there is this entry ; ** ThoiiiiC't 
Gray, LL.B., admisaus est ex ('uU«‘g‘uj Divi Petro. March (ii>| tl, 
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JIB briglii ami spick as an old lady'^s bandbox, and not an 
atom of dust was alU)wcd to rest on the little harpsichord 
where iln^ poet used to sit in the twilight and play toc- 
catas of KScarlatti or ]V.rgolesi. Here for fifteen quiet 
years, tlie autiiinn of his life, Gray lived amongst his books, 
his china, and his pictures, and here at last wo shall see 
him die, with th(i good Mastcu' of lhanbrokc, le Petit Bon 
JIomnu\ holdit»g his hand in the last siU’vices of friend- 
ship. W(‘ll might dray wribi to Wharton (March 25, 
1750) : Ibnnoving myself from Peterhouae to Ihunbroko 

may be looktal upon as a sort of mra in a life so barren 
of events as mim^d’ 

duriously enough, the shock ami agitation of the scene 
that has laam just d(‘Hcrih(*d appear to have had no ill 
etTe(d. upon drayV health. His letters at this tinui became, 
on the contrary, much more buoyant in tone. In April, 
175(1, an extraordinary concert of H{>iritual music, in which 
the Biahtti Mater of Pergolesi was for the first time given 
in England, drew him up to Ix>ndon for three days, dur- 
ing which tinuA h(^ lodged witli Wharton. All the ensu- 
ing Hummt‘r Mason, now and henceforth known as “ Scrod- 
dhis” In (tray’s corresponthumc, was perpetrating reams 
<»f pixdry, or prose astonished out of its better nature at 
the sud<len invasi<}U of its provinces by rhyme, A buTi- 
ble trage(iy of ( V/wcbma.v, suggested by the yet mdinished 
fianl^ witli much blank-verse*, invocation of “ Arviragus, 
my bohl, my lu’ealhlesH boy,’M>elongH to tliis year 1750, 
and can mm bt^ r(*ad only by a very patient student bent 
on finding how niml»I<^ Mason could be in borrowiijg the 
iiHjre sliell ami iuiiward echo of dray’s poetical perform- 
ances. The famous 

** While thnnigh the west, wliere shiks th<‘ enmsoa day, 

Meek twilight nlowly sttils, and waves her bamun’S gray/^ 
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which (tray pnmuuiiiTii " Miiifrlativ<'," ami whu-li tl 
modern reader must admll ti> he pretty, h.-l.iufj also : 
this y(^ar, and are to be found in an ode of Masoti’s, '/ 
a Frli'iid, in which occurs the first eontcmpornry celebr 
tion of a greater name in literature than his : 

“ Tlirounh this still valley let me stray, 

Riij>t ill Honu* Htrnin of Usuv, 

VVhoHc lofty I'viiim IxMirM along 
Th(* conHcionH dignity of Hong ; 

Ainl^Hconung fnnii tho 

To wtiHtc a ut>to i»ii prido or powor, 

Jiovort through tho gliinnioring twilight gloom, 

And warhlt's nmnd rm'h Fnniit* ; 

He, t<M>, pturhuno* (foe woll I know 
Hin heart can melt witl» frieitilly 
He, too, perohanee, when lheH<* p<H»r limh^ are laid, 

Will heave one Umeftd j^iglgand Hot»thi* my hovering Hhiuie.*^ 


(iray niunt have niniled at thin fixiiinh trilnite, hut 1 
valued the tliat priunpietl it, mn\ h«» tleigjiUMi 

a fatlierly way to 1h*o^ Wharton tt> let him liear if the 
odoa were favourably Hpoktui of in Irf«nidon. 

The Hcetu^ of Mastui'n (^ttraciucun wm hud in *\tt»na, ai 
(h*ay WHS at this tiuH^ engaged in the spiritual aseennii 
of Snowdon, with ‘Mhlikle'^ at his mile: ** I Intpe we sit; 
bo very good neighhotirs. Any Drtudieid aniHalotes th 
I can Tueet with I will he sure to mnid yotn I lun 
opinion that the ghosts ’’—for, nhw! there nre ghosts 
Oaractams — “ will sptdl tln^ pieture, unless they ii 
thrown at a hugo distanre, and extretnely kept <iowr 
In Juno, 175(1, having no more p(irt‘s and musetiliir i 
nations, and troubled <mly with depressioti of mind,” (ir 
at Stoke rather vaguedy pri>piwed to Miihou at Tunhritl 
that they should apend tlie mimmer together on the CJc 
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tincnt. Shall wc go in time, and have a houses together 
in Switzerland? It is a fine poetical country to look at, 
and nobody there will understand a word wc say or write.” 
Mason was probably too much a child of his age to relish 
going to Switzerland ; moreover, there was a chaplaincy to 
Lord John Oavendisli towards which Mason was extending 
a greedy finger and thumb, and he preferred to remain in 
the happy hunting-grounds of endowment. Gray laughed 
with indulgent contempt at his young friend’s grasping 
wishes, though when this intense desire for place passed 
all decent limits he could reprove it sharply enough. To 
the sober and self-respecting Gray, who had never asked 
for anything in his life, to intrigue for Church preferment 
was the conduct of a child or a knave, and ho accordingly 
persisted in treating Mason as a child. 

Very little progress was made with The Bard in 176C. 
In December of that year “ Odikle is not a bit grown, 
though it is fine mild open weather.” Suddenly, in May, 
1757, it was brought to a conclusion in consequence of 
some concerts given at Cambridge by John Parry, the 
famous blind harper, who lived until 1782, and whose son 
was one of the first A.R.A.’s. Gray’s account of the ex- 
traordinary effect that this man’s music made on him is 
expressed in that light vein with which ho loved to con- 
ceal de(‘p emotion : “ There is no faith in nian, no, not 
in a Welshman ; and yet Mr. l^arry has been here, and 
scratched out such ravishing blind harmony, such tunes of 
a thousand years old, with names enouglii to eJiokc you, as 
have set all this learned body a-dancing, and inspired them 
with due reverence for my old Bard his countryman, 
wherever he shall appear. Mr. Parry, you must know, has 
put my ode in tnotion again, and has brought it at last to 
a conclusion. ’Tis to him, therefore, tliat you owe the 
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treat which I seiul you enclosed ; luuuely, the breast and 
merry-thought, and rump to<i, of the chiekem which 1 have 
been chewing ho long tiiat I would give it to the world 
for neck-beef or cow-Irh^I.'’ 

The ode so nulely npoken t>f is m» less than that Bard 
which for at least a century remained almost without a 
rival amongst poems cherished hy strietly poetical persons 
for the <|ualitieH td suhlimity and poinp of vision. It is 
only in the very lat(‘Ht generation, and annmgst a sidnujl 
of extremely refined erities, that iht* ascfiulimey of this 
ode has been questioned, and <*ertain pieet‘H by <’i>llinH and 
even by Blake, preferred to it There is a great and awn 
a legitimate pleasure in praising that which plainly pos- 
soaaes very high merit, and which lias too kmg ht*eu <iver- 
looked or neglected; but we must beware <d the para<l<»x 
which denies beauty in a work of art, hmtusr beauty has 
always been discovered there. Oray's Bard has enjoyed 
an instant and suHlained popularity, wlulst (kdlinH s noble 
Ode to Liberty has had few utlmirers, and Blake’s Bimk of 
Thel till lately has had none; hut tliere is iu» just rimmm 
why a wish to assert the value of the patriotic fervmir of 
the one poem and the rosy effusion at tlie other slunild 
prevent us from acknowledging that, great an are the <pial- 
ities of these pieces, the human sympathy, historicnl imag- 
ination, and sustained dithyramhic dignity of Tfw Bard 
are also great, and probably greatt*r. All that has been 
said of the evolution of the Proyrem of Pwny is true of 
that of The Bard, whilst tliose attributes which <Hir idd 
critics used to term *Hhe machinery” ar^s even nu^re brill- 
iant and appropriate in the longer poem than in the shorter. 
In form the poems are suflieiently analogous; eiicli hiia 
three main divisions, with strophe, antistrophe, and epode, 
and in eacli the epode is dedicated to briskly rlivming 
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measures and experiments in metre. The opening is ad- 
mirably startling and effective; the voice that meets us 
with its denunciations is that of the last survivor of the 
ancient race of Celtic bards, a venerable shape who is seat- 
ed on a rock above the defile through which the forces of 
Edward L are about to march. This mysterious being, in 
Gray’s own words, with a voice more than human, re- 
proaches the King with all the misery and desolation which 
he had brought on his country ; foretells the misfortunes 
of the Norman race; and with prophetic spirit declares 
that all his cruelty shall never extinguish the noble ardour 
of poetic genius in this island, and that men shall never 
be wanting to celebrate true virtue and valour in immortal 
strains, to expose vice and infamous pleasure, and boldly 
censure tyranny and oppression.” The scheme of the 
poem, therefore, is strictly historical, and yet is not very 
far removed from that of Gray’s previous written and un- 
written Pindaric odes. In these three poems the dignity 
of genius and its function as a ruler and benefactor of 
mankind arc made the chief subject of discourse, and a 
mission is claimed for artists in verse than which none 
was ever conceived more brilliant or more august. But, 
fortunately for his readers, Gray was diverted from his 
purely abstract consideration of history into a concrete 
observation of its most picturesque forms, and forgot to 
trace the ‘‘noble ardour of poetic genius” in painting 
vivid pictures of Edward IT. enduring his torture in Berke- 
ley Castle, and of the massacre of the Bards at the battle 
of Camlan. Some of the scenes which pass across the 
magic mirror of the old man’s imagination are unrivalksd 
for concision and force. That in which the court of Eliz- 
abeth, surrounded by her lords and her poets, flashes upon 
the inner eye, is of an inimitable felicity : 
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*MHrt with i»any a hantii lH»hh 
Suhluut* th«*ir starry fruni?* th»7 rrar ; 

And tlanirs. and i4lil4'?iiiM*fi «h 

In hrafdtnl a|»|»ciir, 

III tilt' midjtt li form ilif hm ! 

Her eye prtH'hitms !ier t»C the llrlluii line ; 

Her Hon port, her fut'f', 

Attempered nwi'et to vsr|*in i^rtiee. 

Wlint HtringB HvmphtmhmH irt»rid»le In the alr^ 
Whnt fttrnimt t»f vtM'al trnim4|M»rt rtnind her p 
Hear from the ^nivi\ great Talie;sf*in» hmv; 

Tht*y brt'ath*' a m»ul t<.i animate lliy rlaj, 
Briglit Itiiptnrt* rails, ami, imaring Ait nlie sitigM, 
Waves In the eye of Heaven her many«roloiirrd wit 

TIub doHing viBp>n nf n pretty Inil incongrtirii 
im ” may rpinind m that tho rrawiiittK fatilt nf 
hiH school, their anmimption that n mythtiioKy 
fornied out of th<^ oujotioim of the litiriififi mi 
imw Olympus bo fititnl out with liriiiithiiaw gtids 
allstV makings, is rarely promiuout iii Murd i 
e(f^/ in a (hantnj Uhurek ^yard^ Im two f^rimtc 
Borne UHO of allegorical ahstractiou m iimissiiry h 
structure of poetry, and is to bo fottntl in tlio wcii 
most realistic writers. It is in its eKeiw» that il 
ridicAiloua or tedious, as in Mason iiitd oilier iiti 
dray. The master hitnself was not by iiity meai 
all times to clothe his idmtractiouH with lleih n 
but ho ia never ridiculous. He felt, imleeii, tl 
of the tendency in hinm^lf and others, and he m 
remarks ou the subject to Mason wliicli were w| 
tary: 

** I had rather some of tlM» petwmagt^g ’ Ei’ilgiialiiii 
* Hovenge,* * Blaughter,' * Aiuhltlon/ were »tri|i|Mttt of tlieir 
garb. A little simplicity here amt iliert its list i!S|ir«ii 
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better prepare the high and fantastic strain, and all the imaginable 
harpings that follow. . . . The true lyric style, with all its flights of 
fancy, ornaments, and heightening of expression, and harmony of 
sound, is in its nature superior to every other style ; which is just 
the cause why it could not be borne in a work of great length, no 
more than the eye could bear to see all this scene that we constantly 
gaze upon — the verdure of the fields and woods, the azure of the sea 
and skies — turned into one dazzling expanse of gems. The epic, 
therefore, assumed a style of graver colours, and only stuck on a 
diamond (borrowed from her sister) here and there, where it best be- 
came her. When we pass from the diction that suits this kind of 
writing to that which belongs to the former, it appears natural, and 
delights us ; but to pass on a sudden from the lyric glare to the epic 
solemnity (if I may be allowed to talk nonsense) has a very differ- 
ent effect. We seem to drop from verse into mere prose, from light 
into darkness. Do you not think if Mingotti stopped in the middle 
of her best air, and only repeated the remaining verses (though the 
best Metastasio ever wrote), that they would not appear very cold to 
you, and very heavy 

Between Dry den and Wordswortli tliere was no man 
but Gray who could write in prose about his art with 
such coherence and science as this. These careless sen- 
tences outweigh tomes of Blair’s glittering rhetoric and 
Hurd’s stilted disquisitions on the Beautiful and the Ele- 
vated. 

Almost directly after Gray had finished The Bard he 
was called upon to write an epitaph for a lady, Mrs. Jane 
Clarhe, who had died in childbirth at Epsom, where her 
husband was a physician, on the 27th of April, 1757. 
Dr. Clarke had been an early college friend of Gray’s, and 
he applied to Gray to write a copy of verses to be in- 
scribed on a tablet in Beckenham church, where his wife 
was buried. Gray wrote sixteen lines, not in his happiest 
vein, and these found their way into print after his death. 
In his tiny nosegay there is, perhaps, no flower so incon- 



sidcrable as this perfuuotory h^niaph. One letter^ se 
oral years later than the <!ate of this {nxmi, proves th; 
Gray continued to write on intinnite tenns to Or. Olark 
who does not seem to have pn^servcHl the poet’s t'orr 
spondeuce, and is not otherwist* inter«*stiiitr to im. 1 
April (*ray rnath^ another ac!t|uaintHU<*(% 4if a very dilTt* 
(uit kind. Lord Nuiu^ham, a youni^ man id fashion an 
fortunes with a ra^e for poc'try, enme rushing down uptj 
him with a letter of introduction am! a pndusfon of eon 
pliments. He hroupjht a large b<ni<|Uet i»f whie 

he presiuited to the poet with a reveriuua* m> pridouit 
that (jrray could not fail to smell the j<‘Hsamine*-powtli*r i 
Ida periwig, and indeed !u^ wan too fine ‘S'veti f<ir ints 
aaya the poet, ‘‘who love a litth! finery.” f^iird Nunehai 
came expreasly, in Newmarked week, U> pridest againf 
going to Newmarket, and sat (ievumtly at Gray’s ftnd., hal 
entliUBiaat, for three wliole <layH, talking alumt vers«‘H an 
the fine arK Gray was (pute pleamnl with fum at last 
and 80 “we vowed eternal friendshlj), embrinaHl, an< 
parted.” Lord John ('avendish, tt»o, wjw In (kitnbridg 
at this time, and also ph‘ased Gray, though in a vc^ry iill 
fereut and less effusive mnmnT, 

In the Hummer of 1757 Horace Walpide net up a prinl 
ing-presB at Strawlierry Hill, ami persuaded f triiy to le 
Ids Pindaric ()d(?a he the first issue of the estiibhfiiirnenl 
Accordingly Gray sent him a MH. copy td the poems, am 
they were sot up witli w'onderful fuss and circiimstanci 
by Walpole’s compositor; Gray being mc»re tiiaii iwuall; 
often at Strawberry Hill tliis sutnmer. Ikalsdey iigreia 
to publish the book, and 2000 co|deH were struck tdl 
On the 20th of June Gray received forty guintma, tlr 
only money he ever gained by liUiratwre. On the 8tli o 
August there was published a large, thin quarto, entitbe 
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Nimolmm, for all hin joii^pub mul lit^ ji‘HHj«riinf»«powck 
did Kot troublo himaelf to iirkiiciwli!tl|xi^ Im 
copy ; people «aid Gray’ii Mtyle vvan ** iniptnirtrable an 
inexplicable ” and altogetlior iIhj iwoetii were fewer tba 
the bittera in the cup of notoriety. 

Gray had placed hii«aelf» Innvevcr, at one leap at tli 
head of the living Etiglinli poetn. Tliottwon mul Blair wei 
now dead, Dyer wan libotit to piow away, mid <'olliiei, hop< 
loBBly inaane, wan making the eltitHterit <»f C’liitdieHier n 
aoiind with hin U^rrible ahriekH. Y<ning, imw vt^ry iige^ 
had ahnoHt abandtmed verae. Jtdi!iH*in IiimI retired froi 
all competition with the Hinart, whone frivtiha: 

vorscH had been collet*tiHl in 1754, had «hown liiniMolf, i 
his few aorioui efforts, m direct disciple and imitator c 
Gray’s early style. Goldsmith, Clnmdiill, and ('owpi 
were still unheard of ; and the only nwn with who* 
Gray could for a moment be HUppimeii to conti^rid wei 
Shenstono and Akenside. Practically both of Ihcwe mm 
also, had retired from poetry, the latter, indeed, havin 
boon silent for twelve yearn. The Otirg could hardly fa 
to attraot attention in a year whicJi {iriKluctnl no <*tt« 
even noticeable publication in venw*, eiccepi Dyer’s tir 
some descriptive poijm of The Fieem Gray m!ems to Imti 
felt that his genius, his ** verve,” m he called it, wria try in 
to breathe in a vacuum ; and from this time forwanl li 
made even less and less uMori to concentrate his power 
In the winter of 1757, it is true, he began to pkn m epi 
or didactic poem on the I’ttsivival of Ijimrniitg, but we hiii 
BO more of it His few remaining pocmi were to I: 
lyrics, pure and simple, awallow4igtit» of aong. 

On the 12Gi of December, 1757, Colley Cibber diei 
having held the offloo of potit-kuri»tii for iwmity-mm 
years. Lord John Cavendiih immediately itiggoited t 
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his brother, the Duke of Devonshire, who was then Lord 
Chamberlain, that, as Gray was the greatest living poet, 
the post should be offered to him. This was immediately 
done, in very handsome terms, the duke even offering to 
waive entirely the perfunctory writing of odes, which had 
hitherto been deemed an annual duty of all poets-laureate. 
Gray directed Mason, through whom the offer had been 
made, to decline it very civilly : 


‘‘ Though I well know the bland, emollient, saponacjeous qualities 
both of sack and silver, yet if any great man would say to me, ‘I 
make you rat-catcher to his Majesty, with a salary of 300 ?. a year 
and two butts of the best Malaga ; and though it has been usual to 
catch a mouse or two, for formas sake, in public once a year, yet to 
you, sir, we shall not stand upon these things,^ I cannot say I should 
jump at it ; nay, if they would drop the very name of the office, and 
call me sinecure to the King’s Majesty, I should still feel a little awk- 
ward, and think everybody I saw smelt a rat about me ; but I do not 
pretend to blame any one else that has not the same sensations; for 
my part, I would rather be serjeant-trumpeter or pin-maker to the 
palace. Nevertheless, I interest myself a little in the history of it, 
and rather wish somebody may accept it that will retrieve the credit 
of the thing, if it be retrievable, or ever had any credit. Rowe was, 
I think, the last man of character that had it. As to Settle, whom 
you mention, he belonged to my Lord Mayor, not to the King. Eus- 
den was a person of great hopes in his youth, though at last he turn- 
ed out a drunken parson. Dryden was as disgraceful to the office, 
from his character, as the poorest scribbler could have been from his 
verses. The office itself has always humbled the professor hitherto 
(even in an age when kings were somebody), if he were a poor writer, 
by making him more conspicuous, and if he were a good one by set- 
ting him at war with the little fry of his own profession, for there 
are poets little enough to envy even a poet-laureate.” 


The duke acted promptly, for within a week of Cibber’s 
deatb the laureatesbip had been offered to Gray, who re- 
fused, and to Whitehead, who accepted it. This amiable 
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versifier was, perhaps, more worthy of the complini 
than Mason, who wished for it, and who ragiHi with ^ 
appointment. 

In January, 1758, (Iniy seems to Imve raoovared m 
ciently to bo so busy buying Houth Hen annuities, j 
amassing old china jam and three-lc^ggiKl stools with gr 
green bottoms, that ho eonid not supply Mamni witlj t 
endless flood of comment on Mason’s odes, triigiHlies, i 
epics which the vivacious poetasU^r dernfanletL Hurd 
the gentlemanly manner to which Mr. Ismlie Htephen 
dedicated one stringent page, was calling upon (Iray 
sympathise with him about tim wicketlness of ** t 
wretch” Akonside, In all this CJray had hut slight 
terost. His father’s fortune, winch had reiicdiod IO,0t 
in his mother’s careftil hands, had Imim mueh damaged 
the fire in Cornhill, and Gray now sank a largo portion 
his property in an annuity, that he might enjoy n lar 
income. During the spring of 175B he atumHitl himi 
by writing in the blank leaves of Kitchiuds English Ai 
A Catalogue of the Antiquitm^ Hounen^ e/f., in AW//c 
and Wales, This was consideriible enough to form a li' 
volume, and in 1774, afUsr Gray’s deatlt, Miiscm printe< 
few copies of it privately, and sent them round to (in 
friends; and in 1787 issued a second edition for sale. 

In April of tlic mime year, 1758, Dr. Wtuirton lost 
eldest and, at that time, his only son. Gray not only wr 
him a very toucliing letter of ctmdolenee, but some vci 
on the death of the child, which were in existence tin 
years ago, but which I have been iinabl© Ui true,©. 
May Gray started on tliat arcdiitacturiil tour in the E 
of which I have idremdy spoken, and in June wiii »t: 
moned to Stoke by the illness of his aunt, Mm Otiffe, v 
had a sort of paralytic stroke whilst walking in the gard 
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She recovered, however, and Gray returned to London, 
made a short stay at Hampton with Lord and Lady Cob- 
ham, and spent July at Strawberry Hill. In August the 
Garrichs again visited him at Stoke, but he had hardly 
enough physical strength to endure their vivacity. “ They 
are now gone, and I am not sorry for it, for I grow so old 
that, I own, people in high spirits and gaiety overpower 
me, and entirely take away mine. I can yet be diverted 
by their sallies, but if they appear to take notice of my 
dullness, it sinks me to nothing. ... I continue better 
than has been usual with me in the summer, though I 
neither walk nor take anything : ’tis in mind only that I 
am weary and disagreeable.’^ His position at Stoke, with 
Mrs. Oliffe laid up, and poor bedridden Mrs. Rogers grow- 
ing daily weaker and weaker, was not an exhilarating one. 
Towards the end of September Mrs. Rogers recovered her 
speech, which had for several years been almost unintel- 
ligible, flickered up for two or three days, and then died. 
She left Mrs. Cliff e joint executrix of her small property 
with Gray, who describes himself in November, 1758, as 
agreeably employed in dividing nothing with an old 
harridan, who is the spawn of Cerberus and the dragon 
of Wantley.” In January, 1759, Mrs. Oliffe having taken 
herself off to her native county of Norfolk, Gray closed 
the house at Stoke-Pogis, and from this time forth only 
visited that village, which had been his home for nearly 
twenty years, when he was invited to stay at Stoke House. 
At the same time, to the distress of Dr. Brown, he ceased 
to reside at Pembroke, and spent the next three years in 
London. 



CTIAinrKE VII. 

BRITian MUBKUM.— NOHTON NICHOLH. 

When tho Sloano OoIIaction heriiiiu* niiiitnml propc* 
at tLc death of its founder in 175:^ and wiih ineorpora 
under an act which atyled it tlie Britinh Mitmnun, achol 
and antiquaricfi expected to enter at once np<ni their 
heritance. But a site and a building had to be hccwi 
and, when these were discovered, it took a long while 
fit up the commodious galleries of Montagu IIouhc\ 
tho 15th of January, 1759, the Mumnini was thrown o] 
to the public, and amongst the thremg of visitow was (li 
who had settled himself and his hotistdiold go<l» clcwti 
in Southampton How, and who for some weeks hud h 
awaiting the official Sesame. lie had iHien m*eing soi 
thing of Ijondon society numinvlnle—iuitc^rtainetl by h 
Carlisle, invited to nuset Eousscmi, and attending eiUici 
and plays. Ho gives some acctnint of the pcirforma 
of Metaatasio’s Ciro Rkomitiuh^ with C.!oc:clu’« iigraei 
music. 

The British Museum he found “ indeed a trcawi] 
It was at first so crowded that “ the cornt»r room in 
basement, furnished with a wainiicot table and two 
chairs,” was totally inadequate to supply the demand, i 
in order to be comfortable It was necessary to book a pi 
a fortnight beforehand* This prwure, Iiowivar, only Iw 
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for a very short time ; curiosity was excited by the novelty^ 
but quickly languished, and this little room was found 
quite ample enough to contain the scholars who frequented 
it. To roach it the intrepid reader had to pass in dark- 
ness, like Jonah, through the belly of a whale, from which 
ho emerged into the room of the Keeper of Printed Books, 
Dr. Peter Templeraan, a physician, who had received this 
responsible post for having translated JSFordenh Travels^ 
and who resigned it, wearily, in 1761, for a more conge- 
nial appointment at the Society of Arts. By July, 1759, 
the rush on the reading-room had entirely subsided, and 
on the 23d of that month Gray mentions to Mason that 
there are only five readers that day. These were Gray 
himself. Dr. Stukeley the antiquary, and three hack-writers 
who were copying MSS. for hire. 

A little later on Gray became an amused witness of 
those factions which immediately broke out amongst the 
staff of the British Museum, and which practically lasted 
until a very few years ago. People who wore the diverted 
or regretful witnesses of dissensions between a late Prin- 
cipal Librarian and the scholars whom he governed may 
be consoled to learn that things were just as bad in 1759. 
Dr. Qowin Knight, the first Principal Librarian, a pom- 
pous martinet with no pretence to scholarship, made life 
so impossible to the keepers and assistants that the Mu- 
seum was completely broken into a servile and a rebellious 
faction. Gray, moving noiselessly to and fro, noted all 
this and smiled : “ The whole society, trustees and all, are 
up in arms, like the fellows of a college.” Dr. Knight 
made no concessions; the keepers presently refused to 
salute him when they passed his window, and Gray and 
hii fellow-readers wore at last obliged to make a ditour 
every day because Dr. Knight had walled up a passage 
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ill order to annoy the keepers. Meanwhile tlie trush 
were spending 500/. ii year muw. tlian their iiieomej a 
Gray confidently predictn that beftn’e lung iill the hot: 
and the crocodilea and Jouah’a whale wilt lie put up 

public auction. 

At Mr. Jennyn'a, in Southiitnpton Ihiw% !IIoonj8!.m' 
Gray was very coinfortaldy aetlled. It wm a cltmi 
Blooninbury than we know rnnv, am! a hrighter, Gi 
from luH bedroom window hioked out tm a Kouth»w< 
garden -wall covered with flowering jeHMariiiiie throti 
June and July. There had been rtwen, lot*, in thin L< 
don garden, (tray rnUHt alwayn hav<> flowers ahitui hi 
and he trudged down to ('event (hirden evory day for 1 
HWCCt-poaB and pinks, mmrlet martagiueliliim, douhlu atocl 
and flowering marjoram. Ili« ilrawirtg-room looked m 
Bedford Gardens, and a line atreteh t»f iiplaiHl fleh 
crowned at last, against the sky, hy the villiigtm of ni|i 
gate and llampHttsad. Ht. (Bles's was iit liiii biiek, wi 
many a dirty court and alley, but in front of bun agaii 
the morning light there was little but sunsbtne iind grei 
ery and fresh air. He mmm to notice tmlnm here tm t 
outskirts of I^mdon far more narrowly than tit ( jitiibrid|j 
there arc little parenthetical notes, asities to IiiiiiHelf, nki 
** fair white flying clomk at nine in the inorriing ” cil 
July day, or wlieel barrows heaped up with aiiiiill Wa 
cherries on an August afternoon. He liotight twenty w 
nuts for a penny on the Bth of Beptertilair, iirtd erijoytid 
fine pordrigon-plum upon the 4ili. 

Meanwlulo ho k worfcingovery day at the MiiMUim, fm 
ing upon literary plums aiul walnuts, searching thti origii 
Lodger-book of the Signet, copydiig Sir Tiioiima Wyat 
Defence and his poems, diacovorhig ** aaviira! odd thin 
unknown to our historians/’ and niiwing liii old favouri 
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project of a History of English Poetry, He spent as a 
riila four hours a day in the reading-room, this being as 
much as his very delicate health could bear, for repeated 
attacks of the gout had made even this amount of motion 
and cramped repose sometimes very difficult. 

On the 23d of September, 1759, poor Lady Cobham, 
justly believing herself to be dying, summoned Gray down 
to Stoke House. She was suffering from dropsy, and being 
in a very depressed condition of mind, desired him not to 
leave her. lie accordingly remained with her three weeks, 
and then accompanied her and Miss Speed to town, whith- 
er Lady Cobham was recommended to come for advice. 
Slio still did not wish to part from him, and he stayed 
until late in November in her house in Hanover Square, 
lie has some picturea(|uo notes of the beautiful old garden 
at Stoke that autumn, rich with carnations, marigolds, and 
asters, and with great clusters of white grapes on warm 
south wsdla. After watching beside Lady Cobham for 
some weeks, and finding no reason to anticipate a sudden 
change 'r her condition, he returned to his own lodging 
in Southampton Row, and plunged again into MSS, of 
Lydgate and llocclcve. 

It was whilst Gray was quietly vegetating in Blooms- 
bury that an event occurred of which ho was quite uncon- 
scious, which yet has singularly endeared him to the mem- 
ory of Englishmen. On the evening of the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1750 — whilst Gray, sauntering back from the 
Britisli Museum to Ins lodgings, noted that the weather 
was cloudy, with a south-south-west wind— on the other 
side of the Atlantic the English forces lay along the river 
Montmorency, and looked anxiously across at Quebec and 
at the fateful heights of Abraham. When night-fall came, 
Mid before the gallant four thousand obeyed the word of 
7 * 
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Odes by Mr. Gray, ^(uvavra tTvveroLcri. Printed at 
Strawberry Hill for R. and J. Dodsley, in Pall Mall,” 
with an engraving of Walpole’s little gimcrack dwelling 
on the title-page. The two odes have no other titles 
than Ode I., Ode II. ; they form a pamphlet of twenty- 
one pages, and were sold at one shilling. Small as the 
volume was, however, it was by no means insignificant, 
and it achieved a very great success. Garrick and War- 
burton led the chorus of praise; the famous actor pub- 
lishing some verses in honour of the odes, the famous 
critic pronouncing them above the grasp of the public ; 
and this, indeed, was true. In fact. Gray lamented, as 
most men of genius have bad to lament, that the praise 
he received was not always judicious praise, and therefore 
of little worth. The Svt'froi,” he says, ‘‘ appear to be 
still fewer than even I expected.” He became, however, 
a kind of lion. Goldsmith wrote an examination of the 
Odes for the Monthly Review, The Cobhams, at Stoke, 
were very civil, and Mr. and Mrs. Garrick came down 
there to stay with him ; the stiff, prim demeanour of 
Dr. Hurd melted into smiles and compliments ; the Criti- 
cal Review was in raptures, though it mistook the iEolian 
Lyre for the Harp of ^olus; and at York races sporting 
peers were heard to discuss the odes in a spirit of bewil- 
dered eulogy. Within two months 1300 copies had been 
sold. Best of all, Miss Speed seemed to understand, and 
whispered (jxjjvdpra (tvveto7(tl^^ in the most amiable and 
sympathetic tones. But Gray could enjoy nothing ; sev- 
eral little maladies hung over him, the general wreck of 
his frail constitution began to be imminent. Meanwhile 
small things worried him. The great Mr. Fox did not 
wonder Edward I. could not understand what the Bard 
was saying, and chuckled at his own wit; young Lord 
K 7 ^ 
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It m net known iit whut t'uup <imy vi’Hulvcd <>n pcnnpomng 
pocni.H whioh Kh<juhl rc’H<*ml»lp jn ntnn-turo the tri- 

uinplinl tnicH ur epinikia <*f Pimiar» tnit it in tliat to- 

wimin the (‘low^ of 1754 he innnplettni one mielj pluhomte 
lyric. On the jiilth of IhH!ptn!»cr of that yenr he i^nvc the 
finishing touehp?i Uf tin “otie in the <#reck manner/* and 
Hcnt it from ('iimhridgo to Or. Whiirton, will* tim remark* 
** If thin Im ini tediinw to ytiu na it in griiwn to tiif% I whiili 
be Horry thiit I wnt it yon. ... I ihmire you wmild by 
IH> irmiinH mifler thia in be copimi, nvtm Hlmw it* nnlew 
to very few, imd enperially not ti> ttier^i wdioliira, that run 
Hciin 111! the mriwnrra in Ihiubir* iiml any ihtt arhidiii l^y 
hriirt/* Months latter Miwion whh |dimiliiig for a copy* Init 
in viilii. TIii^ porm thrtiwn ofT indiflrrmtly wnn fhfit 
now known to tw m The /Vfn/mn nf /Wisy, nmi it iimrked 
a third iintl flniil atiigr in CtrayV ptwiini! drvrlo|>iiiriil. in 
the rnrly tHlen he hud wriitim ft»r Ida ronteinpornrirH ; in 
the Mhyp tii « (hunirp (Church pard ho hml wrilfm for 
111! the world; tn the Findarir Chira ho was mw to %%'nlo 
for porli. In the ■A*/r/;y ho had diirod to- Imvo thteio trod' 
disn piitlw <»f phriwology along whi«di the oriiioi of llio 
hotiri tlio i|nil»bling Iliirda ami Wiirbnrlon^* roiilii fullow 
liiiii itoj:» by itep* blit Ida atiiriliiig fohcdlii.m liiicl rarrirti liii 
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Gray’s thoughts, was viHitod find described iu the note- 
book. Gray remained for two wholes months and more 
in Dr. Wharton’s house at Durham, asKociating with the 
Bishop, Dr. Trevor, ami liaving *‘ono of the most beauti- 
ful vales in England to walk in, with prospects that change 
every tem steps, and open something new wherever I turn 
me, all rude and romantic.” It had been proposed that 
on the return journ<7 he should visit Mason at Hull, but 
the illness of that gtmthnnan’s father preventini this scheme, 
and the friinids met at York instead. <#ray travelled south- 
wards for two days with “a Imdy Swinburne, a Roman 
Catholic, not young, that has hetm nnndi abroad, seen a 
great deal, kmsw a gr(‘at many pi‘i>ple, very chatty and 
communicative, so that I passtal my time very well.” I 
regret that the now-living and illustrious <Iescendant of 
this anuming lady is unable to tell me anything definite 
of her history. 

Gray came back to (kunhridge to find the liino-trooB 
changing etdoiir, stayed there one day, and was just pre- 
paring to proceed to his London lodgings, when an express 
summoned him to Stoke, where his aunt, Mrs. Rogers, had 
suffered a stroke of the palsy. He arrived on the 6th of 
October, to fiml everything ** resounding with the wood- 
lark and robin, and the voice of the sparrow heard in 
the liuuL” llis aunt, who wm in her seventy-eighth year, 
had rallied to a surprising tlegree, and her recovery was 
not merely temporary. It would seem, from an expres- 
sion in one of his letters, that his paternal aunt, Mrs. 
Oliffe, had now gtme <lown from Norwich to Stoke, to 
live with Mrs. Eogt^rs, I do m>t remember that the his- 
tory of literature presents us with the memoirs of any 
other poet fiivourtMl by naturtj with so many aunts as Gray 
posaeised* Stoke was not a home for Gray with Mrs. 
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command to «tcal acronn tlic river, i«ciieriii Wtilft?, 
young officer of thirty-thrcc, who was ticii tiny iu ' 
death and immortality in victory, crept along in a h 
from post to poai to Hite tliiit all wan ready for the eip* 
tioiL It was a fine, nilent evening, and tm tliey pul 
along, witli rnufllod oara, tlm Cfenerid recititd to one of 
ofiicerB who .sat with him in the atern of the htuit ncf 
the whole of iJray’rt Mq/i/ m a Cmmirtj 
ing, an lie eoneluded, I would prefer !»eing the authm 
that poem to tiie glory of Ijeating the French tnonorro 
PerhapH no finer compliment wan ever pidtl hy tlie ti 
of action to tlie man of imaginatioiH and, Himctitied, a 
were, by tlio dying lipa of tlm great Englisli her*», llm pc 
seems to bo raised fajr above its intrinHic rank in literati 
and to demand our respect as one of the acknowleili 
glories of our race and language* This Iwatiliful anecci 
of Wolfe rasta on the authority of Frofewor Hobison, 
mathematician, who was a recruit in the Engineers dur 
the attack upon Qtielnie, and happeiieil to be present in 
boat when the General reciUn! Gray’s pimm. 

Poor Gray, ever pursued liy the terrors of iirsiin, hii 
great fright in the last days of November in this year* 
fire broke out in the bouse of an organist im the oppo 
side of Southampton Row, and the poor householdiir 
burnt to doatli; the fire spreiui to tlie bourne of (In 
lawyer, wlio fortunately saved his piipeim. A few iii| 
later the poet was roused by a eonfiagration close at Ic 
in Lincoln’a Inn Fields. ’Tis strange/’ he says, in a 
of desperation, ** that we all of ui heni in town lay i 
selves down every night on our funiinm! pile, ready nu 
and compose ourselvea to rest, wbikt every tlrunkeri h 
man and drowsy old woman haa a caiicllci matly ligh 
before the morning/’ It i» rather difficult to know wj 
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even in so pastoral a Bloomsbury, Gray did with a sow, 
for which he thanks Wharton heartily in April, 1760. 

In the spring of this year Gray first met Sterne, who 
had just made an overwhelming success with Tristram 
Shandy^ and who was sitting to Sir Joshua Eeynolds. 
Gray’s opinion of Sterne was not entirely unfavourable; 
the great humorist was polite to him, and his works were 
not by nature so perplexing to Gray as those of Smollett 
and Fielding. The poet was interested in Sterne’s newly 
discovered emotion, sensibility, and told Nichols after- 
wards that in this sort of pathos Sterne never failed ; for 
his wit he had less patience, and frankly disapproved his 
tittering insinuations. He said that there was good writ- 
ing and good sense in Sterne’s Sermons, and spoke of him 
when he died, in 1768, with some respect. A less famous 
but pleasanter man, whose acquaintance Gray began to cul- 
tivate about this time, was Benjamin Stillingfieet, the Blue- 
stocking. 

In April, 1760, Lady Cobham was at last released from 
her sufferings. She left the whole of her property, 30,000L, 
to Harriet Speed, besides the house in Hanover Square, 
plate, jewels, and much blue and white china. Gray tells 
Wharton darkly that Miss Speed does not know her own 
mind, but that he knows his. The movements of this odd 
couple during the summer of 1760 are very dim to us and 
perplexing. Why they seem associated in some sort of 
distant intimacy from April to June, why in the latter 
month they go down together to stay with General Con- 
way and Lady Ailesbury at Park Place, near Henley, and 
why Lady Carlisle is of the party, these are questions that 
now can only tantalize us. Gray himself confesses that all 
the world expected him to marry Miss Speed, and was 
astonished that Lady Cobham only left him 20Z. for a 
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iiuHiniing’riii|!. It hituih uit thi* wlmlr tiuil, liiitf hr 

hwit t»» lliirnri HpriHl with Iiih Iiih 

poverty* liiH iiH*hii}eh«»ly, iiinl hin lilfiil wouhl 

have weejilnl llit* liru f4ie ili«| iiinrrj it 

wiip tiot ft»r money or {nmitioii, II«' j'«rol»iili|y, ftir hin piiri, 
(lid not ferl ho paHHioiiatrly uit’lim*d Ut tier im to euiivinro 
himself that he oyohi tt» think of uiarriiio<% Ho put an 
air of Heminiimi to worils for lieft not very HuerrHnf nlly, 
and he wrote one mditiiry lilriuti of liiiialory exprrinire: 

With lieittny, with |ilra»nre ?i«rri»unih''4, to Ungin'4i, 

To weep wlihtnu kiiowtnii the ut my ttn||iu»h ; 

To sUiirt fn»ni sht»rl i*Uimhi’r», jnni ^inh for the morttiiig'-— 

To elo«! my dnll eyew whi’ii I »ee It reinriilni? * 

Hlghit imchleii ami fmimnii, h»<*ka rrrr ilrj«vtinl-«- 

Wordu that alutl from my miigtie, hy no meaning eiiitnerCiHl I 

Alii aay, f«llciw»awaln ^, ihcm nymptmim la^rll me! 

They siniUi, hut rcfily mit«*'at4r« llelia will lell iiiu 

For a month in tlio atimnmr of HflO Im livml at Park 
Idaoo, in t!m ('ompany (if HpiHnl, I^ady Aili'!i4lniry» and 
I^idy <-firliHl(% who Innglunl from morning to night, and 
would not allow fiim to givii way to whiit they eidlinl his 
‘‘snlkimm’^ T!my found him a dillltnill gnoat to entor- 
fciin. lately Ailtmhury told Widptdo afterwards that orm 
day, wlirn tlmy wont out for a pienic, (irity only opemnl 
hift lips oncii, iind them moraly to any, ** Vc«, my lady, I 
belkvn so,’* His own mtcoiint shows ihiit his norvi^s were 
in a vary weary eondition, *M!ompnny and etirds nt liomt% 
parties by land and water abroad, and wlnit they eiill 

that is, riM?ketitig about from itiorning lo nigtil, 
ar© oociipationi, I find, that wear out my spirits, esperiiilly 
in a litnation wbero one might sit sitllt and ht^ itlotiti with 
pleasured* Early in August ho eicmped to the t|iiielnesi 
of Cambridge in the Long Vacation, and after this mm Iilr 



mgcjL tuiiii uerseii, a jDaron ae la reynere, 
ive at Viry, on tlie Lake of Geneva. Here, 
e deatli of the poet, she received a Mr. Le- 
e into his hands the lines which Gray had 
her. So ended his one feeble and shadowy 
ay was not destined to come within the 
P any woman’s devotion, except his mother’s, 
‘e apart from the absorbing emotions of hu- 
)us to sympathise with, but not to partake 
ary affections and household pleasures of the 
annals of friendship he is eminent; he did 
tempt fortune by becoming a husband and a 
e are some beautiful words of Sir Thomas 
come before the mind as singularly appro- 
y : “ I never yet cast a true affection on a 
I have loved my friend, as I do virtue, my 

60, there were published anonymously Two 
id to Obscurity and to Oblivion, which were 
ray and on Mason respectively. It was not 
lised that this was a salute fired off by that 
ung satirists from Westminster, of whom 
d, and Churchill are now the best known, 
ideed, were probably a joint production, but 
them was taken by George Colman (the 
T Kobert Lloyd, gay young wits of twenty- 
mock odes, in which the manners of Gray 
ire fairly well parodied, attracted a good deal 
than they were worth, and the Monthly Re- 
;ed the poets to reply. But Gray warned 
) do so. Colman was a friend of Garrick, 
was an impassioned admirer of Gray himself, 
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mid tliiin? wiiH no voiunit in tin? vrr«t*», Llisyd* iiuIiHHl, hm 
t!ui mmvdi to rwpriiil mUm soiiid ymm afk^rwiirila ii 
a volume wliieh boro bin mnl wliicli cijritiimid i 

Latin version of the A7#ff in m loimlrf/ Ckutch-yard 
Llojd WII8 II figure of iio iiii|ioriaiiei% » iiirro i^iiadow 
before l»y Churrhill. 

Ill 17110 tlruy bornmo doeplj tii tbe 

Fragments «»f Miit’|diemui* mam to roitH^ before the worit 
iia the t‘piu of Oniiian, Ho riirrri^pombHl with the ytiutip 
Bixitciimim of twenty-two, whom bo found ulujiid ami ill 
educated^ and/tn (#rayV o|*iniiiti, 4|tdlo inrii|iable iif biiviii| 
invented what b« mm at iliia time priMlmdrig. The tihilm 
rate piecnis the narrativaa of f'.Vorwi, Fimfui, and ilin itmt 
wnrt* not at thia tiina tlionglit of, and it »citmi8| on tlio whole 
that tbo romantie fragraonta wi siiiudi fidmired by tin 
bait judgos of poetry werci geniiine. W'hal in iriteriwtifif 
to ua in Gray’i cmmxiim with (,.hi»ian m partly ariiica! aiu 
partly pononal Critically it in very iniportiinl to mm tha‘ 
tho romantic tendency of liii iniiiil aiiit?rl4Hl itself at onc< 
in the praaonce of tliia aavage poetry. Ho fjtiotea eertaii 
phramii with high approbation. Omian aaya of ihtt wimb 
Their aonga are of other worlda:** Uray oxolainw, ** Hit 
you never obiervo that pauae, m the goat i» n»collocting it 
liilf, and riling upon the oar in a ihrill and plaint! vo mitt 
liko the iwell of an dKblian hiirfi t I do naaiiro yon then 
is nothing in the world m> like the vciioe of a spirit* 
These pieces produeed on him jiiai the «imi offoct of ox 
citing and stimukting mystery that had liecii cniiied b] 
his meeting with the ballads of (JU #orir# and €hmn 
' Chme in 1757. He began to feel, jiisl «* iliii power o 
writing verse was leaving him or wieiiied tei Im declining 
that the deepoit chords of bis Milnre m a poi4 had neve, 
yet been struck. From tliii time forth wbat little wiriiou' 


jrtj an in me airection or wnai was savage ana arcnaic, 
e poetry of the precursors of our literature in England 
d Scotland, the Eunic chants of the Scandinavians, the 
ir-songs of the primitive Gaels — everything, in fact, 
lich for a century past had been looked upon as ungen- 
d and incorrect in literature. Personally what is inter- 
bing in his introduction to Ossian is his sudden sympathy 
th men like Adam Smith and David Hume, for whom 
had been trained in the school of Warburton and Hurd 
cultivate a fanatic hatred. In the summer of 1Y60 a 
riety of civilities on the absorbing question of the Erse 
agments passed between him and the great historian, 
ume had written to a friend : “ It gives me pleasure to 
id that a person of so fine a taste as Mr. Gray approves 
these fragments, as it may convince us that our fond- 
iss of them is not altogether founded on national prepos- 
ssion;” and Gray was encouraged by this to enter into 
rrespondence of a most friendly kind with the dangerous 
eray of orthodoxy. He never quite satisfied himself 
out Ossian ; his last word on that subject is : “ For me, 
admire nothing but Fingal^ yet I remain still in doubt 
lOUt the authenticity of these poems, though inclining 
ther to believe them genuine in spite of the world, 
’’hether they are the inventions of antiquity or of a mod- 
n Scotchman, either case to me is alike unaccountable, 
j m’y perdsJ^ Modern scholarship has really not pro- 
essed much nearer to a solution of the puzzle. 

Partly at the instance of Mason, Gray took a considera- 
e interest in the exhibition of the Society of Arts at the 
delphi, in 1760. This was the first collection of the 
,nd made in London, and was the nucleus out of which 
le institution of the Royal Academy sprang. The gen- 
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iw of this first tmhil>iti*»!i wits Piiiil Siiinlliy, ii nmti whtiiu 
Mason thcnigbl lio liiid and wlioiti In?* was t%m- 

stantly rocoinioerHling U» Uniy. Hfinclliy, iiftorwarils mm- 
neiit an the first great KngliHli %valer"'ro|iHir jiaiiitor^ li*cl al 
thia time Imrdiy diseovered Ida voeiitiiiii» tiKMigli he was in 
luH thirtydlfth year. He waa still ilesigidtig areldti'eture 
and iiuikitig profItloHH gilH^a aiui ligiitiist Hogarth. 

(Iray and appear to have «tri4Wii Ids iitteritioii iu 

liORkcape of a roniimtie ortier» iiihI in ttrtulwr, (Iriiy 
tella Whiirtoii of ii groat {di'ttiro in oiU» ill list niliiig 7*/ie 
Bard^ with Edward I. in the forogrintini nml Hiiowihni Iw- 
hind, which Sandby anti Mawni liave otmeticted Itigeiher, 
and which is to he the forinar’a exldhitiari piclnre for 
Batidby either repeaUKl thia mihjeet or took unothc^r from 
the same poem, for them eiiala a |detnri.i of Ida, without 
any Edward I, in which tho Iknl m repremintiHl m plung- 
ing into the roaring tide, with Ida lyre in Idm hand, and 
Bnowdon behind him. 

During the winter of 1760 and the spring of 176! Gray 
Bcami to have given hia main atUuition to early English 
poetry, lie worked at the Britiali Musiium with Indefati- 
gable aseal, copying witli Ida own hand the whole of the 
very rare 1579 edition of Oawln I'knigtaii’a Paimm //on- 
our, which he greatly admired, and eoinjioriiig those i«te^ 
Citing and learned studieH on MHr$ and 4>ii the Pmir^ qf 
John Lydgate which Mathiaii first printed in 1BI4. 

Warburton had placed in his hands ii rough skeUdi 
which Pope had drawn out of n cdmiilfleatioii of the Brit* 
ish Poete. Pope’s knowledge did not go very far, mml 
Gray seems to have first foniiml thii notion of Idinself 
writing a History of English Poetry whiltt eomwiiiig Ills 
predecessor’s errors. The icbem© of Ids history is otit 
which will probably be followed by th# hiitorlati of mi 
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when such a man arises ; Gray proposed to open 
full examination of the Provencal school, in which 
sv the germ of all the modern poetry of Western Eu- 
from Provence to France and Italy, and thence to 
md the transition was to be easy ; and it was only 
bringing up the reader to the mature style of Gower 
;;Jhaucer that a return was to be made to the native, 
s, the Anglo-Saxon elements of our literature. Gray 
a variety of purchases for use in this projected com- 
3 n, and according to his MS. account-book he had 
^ finds ” which are enough to make the modern bib- 
niac mad with envy^ He gave sixpence each for 
587 edition of Golding’s Ovid and the 1607 edition 
laer’s JEneid^ whilst the 1550 edition of John Key- 
’s JFahles seems to have been thrown in for nothing, 
stke up the parcel. Needless to say that, after con- 
ig months and years in preparing materials for his 
work, Gray never completed or even began it, and in 
, 1770, learning from Hurd that Thomas Warton was 
to essay the same labour, he placed all his notes and 
)randa in Warton’s hands. The result, which Gray 
lived to see, was creditable and valuable, and even 
s not entirely antiquated ; it was very different, how- 
from what the world would have had every right to 
t from Gray’s learning, taste, and method, 
o short poems composed in the course of 1761 next 
nd our attention. The first is a sketch of Gray’s own 
cter, which was found in one of his note-books: 

0 poor for a bribe, and too proud to importune, 
had not the method of making a fortune ; 
lid love, and could hate, so was thought somewhat odd; 
very great wit, he believed in a God ; 
post or a pension he did not desire, 

t left Church and State to Charles Townshend and Squire.” 

Ha 4^4 


It lias been commonly mippi»s«ul that the.Hi* lines 
cd to (Joldsmitli his character of Burke in iiriaimimn, 
Charles Townshencl is the famoiiH atiilcHniiiin surnamed 
the Weathercock; the Rev. Samuel Si|uire wiis tmieh more 
obscure, an intriguing Fellow of a Cambridge college who 
had just contrived to wriggle into the bisht^pric of St |)a» 
vid’n. Warbtirtim said that Stjuire ** made religion his 
trade.*’ At the storming of Belleisk% June l.'l, i7iU,Hir 
William Williams, a young Hotdier with wlmm <#niy was 
slightly acc|uiuntcd, was killed, and the Montagus, wlio 
proposed to erect a monument to him, iip|dicd t«i (tray 
for an epitaph. Afto considerable difilculty, in August 
of that year, (tray contrived to s<|uee^.e out three of his 
stately quatrains. Walpole describes Wiliiams as *‘a giib 
lant and ambitious young man, wlio hatl tievoted lurnwdf 
to war and politics,” and to whom Frederic Montiigu was 
warmly attached. Oray, however, expresses no strong per- 
sonal feeling, and did not, indeml, know much of the sub- 
ject of bis elegy, ft is curious that in a letter to I>r. 
Brown, dated October 23, 1730, <2ray mentions that Bir 
W. Williams is starting on the expedition iliiit proved fa« 
tal to him, and predicts that hti ** may lay his fine Van- 
dyclc head in the <fust.” 

For two years Gray hful kept his rtmms at 'C'ambridge 
looked up, except during the I^ong Vacation, but in the 
early spring of 1761 he began to think of returning to 
what was really home for him. Ho ran di»wn for a few 
days in January, but found Cambridge too cold, am! told 
Br. Brown not to expect him till the codlin hedge iit 
Pembroke was out in bloMom. Biiiiness, however, de- 
layed him, againit his will, until June, when he aettkd in 
college. In September he came up again to London to be 
oresent at .tibe coronation of George IIL, cm wliicli ocm- 
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unmodated with a place in the Lord Cham- 
^‘The Bishop of Rochester would have 
wn if it had not been pinned to the cusli' 
ig was often obliged to call out, and set 
Dut the sword of state had been entirely 
Huntingdon was forced to carry the Lord 
^ 0 “handed sword instead of it. This made 
inary before they got under their canopies 
. I should have told you that the old 
)ln, with his stick, went doddling by the 
3 en, and the Bishop of Chester had the 
dng the gold paten. When they were 
)wn to dinner, for there were three rooms 
5 Duke of Devonshire was so good an to 
at cold sirloins of beef, logs of mutton, fil- 
other substantial viands and liquors, which 
dggledy-piggledy, like porters ; after which 
)led up again, and seated themselves.” 
of 1761 Gray was curiously excited by 
imbridge of Mr. Delaval, a former Fellow 
'inging with him a set of musical glasBOS. 
writes, on the 8th of December : 

le to Cambridge out of hand, for here is Mr. Dol- 
g set of glasses that sing like nightingales ; an<i 
very other night, and shall stay here this month 
deal of good company, and a whale in picklo Just 
; and the man will not die, and Mr. Wood is 
there is nobody but you and Tom and the curknl 
k of the charge, for we will make a subscription ? 
►u always come when you have a mind.’’ 

iO, probably during one of his flying viaits 
•ay had a young fellow introduced to him 
ns at that time to have taken no notice, 
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but who WM to bocoiuo tliu mmt iutiiunti^ anti valuotl of 
his friencla No pt^wiu hiis loft m> eloiir luul rirniiUHtiin- 
tiaJ au account of tho iippoaratit'o, coutluof, iiiul Hiiyiugi 
of Gray m the? Ilov, Nt^rtcui Nirlioti^, «>f BlaniloiittJiit in 
iTbO su uiulorgriuluato at Trinity HiUhnntl botwotni oiiyh’' 
toen anti nineioon yoars of Nioln^U iiftorwurclH tiiid 
MiitliiaK that tht^ liglitninK hrightnoas of (fray's oyo wan 
what struck him most in his first impression, ami ht» used 
the plirtwc #f/iifin/o** io oxpresA what lit? 

meant A litilci Inter limn this, at ii wiciiil gathcriiiK in 
the rooms of ii Mr* faddm, at IVttThouso, Nicholn formmi 
one of a party wlm tmllectoil ronml Gray's tdiiiir luid 
liatenod to lus bright convcmatioii* The ytituig man was 
too modciat to Join in the talk, until, in reply to somelliing 
llmt had boon said on th« nao of bold motaphorii in poetry, 
Gmy quoted Milton's The sun to me i% dark, ami sihint 
m the moon f’ upon thb Nichols vantimal to aak whether 
this might not possibly iw imitated from I>ant«\ ** Mi rh 
pingeva la dove il sol tace*'* Gray turned quickly rounti 
and said, “Sir, do you read Dante f’ and imiiKHliaiely 
entered into oonvomation with him. He found Nicluils 
an intelligent and sympathetic atmlent of literiilure; he 
chiefly addressed him through the renminder rd tho even- 
ing; and when they eamc to part he pmawnl liim to visit 
him in liis own rooms at Pembroke. 

Gray had never forgotten the Italian winch he hmi 
learned in his youth, and bo was deeply read in Danti?, 
Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tsmo, whilst disdaining tliow! pop- 
ular poets of the eighteenth century who at tlmt tiriie 
enjoyed more eouiidoratlon in their native land than the 
great classics of the country. One of hit proofs of fivemr 
to his young Mend Nichols was to lend him hit marked 
and annotated copy of Petrarch; and he wi» pI«»od 
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I was the first to trace in the Purgatono the 
^gg^sted a phrase in the Elegy in a Country 
It was doubtless with a side-glance at his 
condition of genius that he told Nichols 
;ht it “an advantage to Dante to have been 
a rude age of strong and uncontrolled pas- 
iie Muse was not chec’ked by refinement and 
iticism.” For the next three years we must 
as constantly cheered by the sympathy and 
■ young Nichols, though it is not until 1764 
e upon the first of the invaluable letters 
ier received from his great friend, 
uld be more humdrum than Gray’s existence 
ae. There is no sign of literary life in him, 
5 year 1762 seems only broken by a journey 
the summer. Towards the end of June he 
at York for a fortnight with Mason, whose 
^-arice,” as Gray calls it in writing to him, 
id for a little while by the oflSce of Residen- 
Cathedral. Mason was now grown lazy and 
“like a Japanese divinity, with his hands 
s fat belly,” and so prosperous that Gray 
um to “ shut his insatiable repining mouth.” 
und of good-humour about Mason, and under 
)f his friend ho does not seem to have shown 
ition. From York Gray went on to Durham, 
Vharton at Old Park, where he was extremely 
take in no newspaper or magazine, but the 
bter are beyond compare.” He made a long 
er late in the autumn set out for a tour in 
himself. Through driving rain ho saw what 
Richmond and of Ripon, but was fortunate 
mre some gleams of sunshine for an exami- 


nation of Fountainft Abln^y. At Bhefflflcl, tiii‘ii pastoral 
and pretty still, ho adniirtHi the charming sitiiiitirm of the 
town, and so came at liwt to C'hatHw«irth and Harclwicke, 
at which latter {)lfH!e one would think Mary Qiiecn of 
Scots was but just walked down into the park wdth her 
guard for half an hour." After passing through C’liimter- 
held and Manshehi, thuy descended the Trent, spent two 
or throe days at Notiinglnun, and came up to lamdon 
by the coach. 

lie arrived to find letteni awaiting him, and ii great 
potlier. Dr. Shallot Turner, of IVterhouse, Pridfi««>r of 
Modern History and Modern buiguagen at <hunbridge, luid 
been dead a fortnight, and Ciray'H friends were very amtioim 
to secure the vaciiut post for fibii. The (diiiir had been 
founded by (leorge I. in nil4, arni the stipend was 400/. 
It was not expected tliat any lectures shouki lie given ; 
as a matter of fac^t, not one lecture was delivered until 
after Gray’s death. Shallet Turner had succeedetl Harnuel 
Harris, the first professor, in 1705, and had held the sine- 
cure for twenty-seven yeam. (Jmy's friends encouraged 
him to think that l4>rd Bute would kxik favourably on his 
claims, partly because of his fame as a poet, and partly 
because Bute’s creature, Sir Henry Krskine, was a great 
friend of Gray’s; but Bir Francis Blake Ihdiival hail in 
the mean time secured the intc^rtmt of the Duke of New- 
castle for his own kinsman. Early in November it was 
generally reported that Delsvid had kten appointixl, but 
a month later the post was actually given to I^wraaee 
Broekett, of Trinity, who hold it until I7i8, when he wan 
succeeded by Gmy. This it the only ocemion upon which 
the poet, in an ap when tho moat grtody and open de- 
mands for promotion were considered in no way dishoii- 
ourable, persuaded his haughty and indipndeiil spirit to 
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tiling ; in this one case he gave way to the 
3 of a crowd of friends, who declared that ho 
>ut out his hand and take the fruit that was 
p into it. 

ing of 17 6 3 Gray was recalled to the pursuit 
by the chance that a friend of his, a Mr. 
jmbroke, whilst travelling in Italy, met the 
itic and commentator Count Francesco Alga- 
>m he presented Gray’s poems. The Count 
Lth rapturous admiration, and passed them on 
r poet Agostino Paradisi, with a recommen- 
he should translate them into Italian. The 
' Algarotti was then a European one, and Gray 
ch flattered at the graceful and ardent com- 
o famous a connoisseur. “I was not born so 
sun,” he says, in a letter dated February 17, 
be ignorant of Count Algarotti’s name and 
aor am I so far advanced in years, or in phi- 
at to feel the warmth of his approbation. The 
bion, as their motto shows, were meant to be 
Intelligent alone. How few theg were in my 
Mr. Howe can testify ; and yet my ambition 
ed by that small circle. I have good reason 
if my voice has reached the ear and appre- 
stranger, distinguished as one of the best 
rope.” Algarotti replied that England, which 
enjoyed a Homer, an Archimedes, a Dcrn os- 
possessed a Pindar also, and enclosed “ob- 
at is, panegyrics,” on the Odes. For some 
correspondence of Count Algarotti enlivened 
rness ” of Gray’s history at Cambridge — ** a 
ys, “where no events grow, though we pre- 
P former days by way of hortus siccus in our 
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libraries.’^ In November, i76lbtbe C'oimt miiHiiiiiciMl hk 
intention of visiting Englnml, where In^ prti|Mif4t'i| to piib» 
lish a miignifioont inlititm of his own wt^rks; dray 
to have anticipated pleiwure frtim his eonipiiiiy, Imi Alga- 
Totti never came, and Mia>n diini rather tifi«!3cp«.H!terll}% in 
Italy, on the ‘24th of May, I '764, at the age of fifty 4 wo* 

Wo possess some of tlie notes whieh Ctray took of the 
habits of flowers and bink, tlnm antieipating the elifimi- 
ing observations of (hllmri While, At iktiibrblge, in 
1766, crocus and hepatica were bloftHoining ihrtnigh the 
snow in the Cidlege gimlen <»ii the kith of I’Vlirnary ; nine 
(lays later brought the flwt white butterfly ; on tlie 5th 
of March Gray heard the thrush sing, ami tm the Hth the 
skylark The same warm day whieh lir«uight the lark 
opened the bloisom-huda of the apricots, and the fAlmomk 
trees for once found themselves tiuirim in the race iif 
spring. These noies show tlie rjuiekness of <«riiy*s eya 
and hk quiet ways. It is only the silent, clcar^sighted 
raan that knows on what day the first fall of Imly lurtk is 
seen, or observes the redstart sitting on her eggs. Grayk 
notes for the spring of 1766 read like fragmeritM of a 
beautiful poem, and are scarcely lew articulate than that 
little trill of improvised song which Nortim Nicliola haa 
preserved— 

** Thera pipes the wocMikrk, and the lamg-tlirttsli ihara 
Scatters hli loost^ notes in the waste of air 

a couplet which Gray made one spring morning m Nicli- 
ola and he were walking in the fields in the iMiighbottr* 
hood of Cambridge. 

To this period should be attributed the one «)ction of 
Grayk poems which it is impowiibk to date with exact* 
ness, namely, the romantic lyrici paraphniwd, ia short 
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es, from Icelandic and Gaelic sources/ When 
lieces were published, in 1Y68, Gray prefixed to 
in ‘‘advertisement,” which was not reprinted. In 
a connected them with his projected Ifistory of 
h Poetry. “In the introduction” to tha.t work, 
eant to have produced some specimens of tfie style 
igned in ancient times amongst the neigfit><^ii^ing 
, or those who had subdued the greater pBii; of 
land, and were only progenitors : the f oHowing 
mitations made a part of them.” The three imi- 
are The Fatal Sisters, The Descent of Odi'n, and 
riumphs of Owen. To these must be adcd^d the 
fragments, The Death of Hoel, Caradoc, a.nd Co- 
acovered amongst Gray’s papers, and first printed 
on. These, then, form a division of Gray’s pooti- 
t not inconsiderable in extent, remarkably^ liomo- 
3 in style and substance, and entirely distinct from 
Lg else which he wrote. In these paraphrases of 
chants he appears as a purely romantic poet, and 
the approach of Sir Walter Scott, and the whole 
of Northern romance. The Norse pieces are, per- 
lore interesting than the Celtic; they are longer, 
modern scholarship seem more authentic, at all 
more in the general current of literature. More- 
ley were translated direct from the Icelandic, 

I there is no absolute proof that Gray 'was a 
scholar. It may well inspire us with adrrairation 
poet’s intellectual energy to find that he had. mas^ 
language which was hardly known, at that; time, 
one in Europe, except a few learned Icelanders, 
lative tongue made it easy for them to understand 

tice that The Fatal Sisters and The Descent of OtHrt bear 
1761 in the Pembroke MSS. 
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NorrcoBa. Gray must have puaizled it out for hirosc^lf, 
probably with the help of the Jmiex Lin^um Scythe 
Scandicm of Verelius. At that time what he rightly 
calls the Norao tongue was looked upon iia a sort of 
mystery; it wm called and its roots were sup- 

posed to bo derived from the Hebrew. The Fuimi Fk- 
tm m a lay of the eleventli centur}% the text of which 
Gray found in one of the coinpilations of Torfonw (Thor- 
mod Torveson), a great collector of atteient Icidandic vel- 
lums at the close of the m^venttHtnih century. It is ti 
monologue, sung by one of the Valkyriur, <»r CJIioosers of 
the Slain, to her three sisiera; the metisure is one of great 
force and fire, an alternate rhyming of ioveu-syllabk lines, 
of which this is a specimen : 

** Now tlie storm boffias to lower 

(Hastes the loom of Hell prtpartl)i 
Iron-ileat of arrowy shower 
llurilei in the darkened air. 

** Rro the ruddy sun l»© 

Hkii must shiver* javelins sing, 

Bkdo with olatOirIng buokler meet, 

Haul>ork orash, and helmet ring. 

Sstors, hence with spurs of npmnl ; 

'Eaoh her thuiiderlng faulohion wWd ; 

Ikeh bestride her sable 
Hurry, hurry to the field !** 

Tk$ JDeitmt of Odin m a finer poem, beiti^r para- 
phrased. Gray found tho original in a book by Biirt<ilb 
BUS, one of the- five great phyaiciani of that nanio who 
flourished in Denmark during the neventecntli century. 
The poem itself is the Vepiatmkwida^ one of the mioit 
powerful and mysterioui of Gaioio ancitnl lays whtcli 
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t collection, we possess of Scandinavian 
robable that Gray never saw the tolerably 
ry inaccurate edition of Soemuridar Edda 
1 his time, nor knew the wonderful his- 
lection, which was discovered in Iceland, 
ynjdlfr Sveinnson, Bishop of Skdlaholt. 
Gray found in Bartolinus, however, was 
to enable him to make a better transla- 
itamshvida than any which has been at- 
nd to make us deeply regret that he did 
Qore of these noble Eddaic chants. He 
philological ingenuity, for, finding that 
[ his true nature from the Volva, calls 
, Gray translates this strange word “ trav- 
tracing it to veg^ a way. He omits the 
1 recounts how the JEsir sat in council to 
ae dreams of Balder, and he also omits 
anzas, in this showing a critical tact little 
ous, considering the condition of scholar- 
le. The version itself is as poetical as it 

t against the eastern gate, 
le moss-grown pile he sate, 
re long of yore to sleep was laid 
dust of the prophetic maid, 
ig to the Northern clime, 
je he traced the Runic rhyme ; 
je pronounced, in accents dread, 
thrilling verse that wakes the dead ; 

:rom out the hollow ground 
ly breathed a sullen sound.” 

t 

Mantling in the goblet see 
The pure beverage of the bee ; 


UftAY. IcMAr. 

OVr it Imiigrt th<» <»f gttW ; 

Iht’ flfink c*f tialiirr twltl 
Bttldi»r’i» hmil t4i in 
Fam cwi r#a«lt ibt? m>nii of 
Utiwiiiiiig I my U|>i» 

fiii*»kmv« tim t« 

railit ba conipartHl witli ilu* orip;ifiitl it* bIiow liow thf,»r- 
ouglily tha tome? aint rapid tivoltiiiiifi of iho Htriingt* tdil 
lay baa botin pniaorvcfib though iho row<h»« o.x|iroapioti h»« 
throughout boou inodernir,od find nuKloriHi intolligihlo. 

In thoso abort piocmii wo m.?o tlio Imgitining of thiit 
turn to old Norao tluiinoH whkdt km Iwiui oiirriitti ao fur 
and 80 brilliantly by lator iKmta. It k a vory eurioui 
thing that Oray in thi« iiiiUeipiitod, not tjioroly his own 
countryrnon, but the Boiiiidinavians thomwdvos. Tli«.» fir»t 
poems in whieh a Daniih poet abowod any iiiirlligetit ap« 
predation of his national mythology and history wore 
the Molf Krake and JMthfn IHd of Johannas Ewiild, 
published respectively in 1770 and 1770. Gray, thareforci 
takes the prccadonce not only of Bir Walter Haott, Mr. 
Morris, and other Ilritish |M)ata, but even of the eoiintlaiii 
Daniah, Swedisli, and German wrlteri who for a century 
past have celebrated the advonturci of the archaic horoeii 
of their race. 

In a century which wai inclined to Imgin the hiatory of 
English poetry with the Lite of {’owley, and which dis^* 
trusted all that was ancient, as lading certainly rude iind 
probably worthless, Gray held the opinion, which he ex- 
presses in a letter of the I7ih of February, I ii3, **t!«t, 
without any reipect ol climatm, imafination rtigni In all 
nascent societies of men, where the nectsiaries of life tew# 
every one to think and wt much ter him^lf.’" This crit- 
ical temper attimted him to the Mim, made him indnl* 
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and led him to see more poetry in the 
f Wales than most non-Celtic readers can 
In 1764 ‘Evans published his Specimens 
and in that bulky quarto Gray met with 
anslation of the chant, written about 1158 
in praise of his master, Owen Gwynedd, 
j gave a variety of extracts from the Welsh 
Un, and three of these fragments Gray 
glish rhyme. One has something of the 
epigram from the Greek mythology: 

Have ye seen the tusky boar, 

Or the bull, with sullen roar. 

On surrounding foes advance ? 

So Caradoc bore his lance.” 

ire not nearly equal in poetical merit to 
in paraphrases. Gray does not seem to 
ise romances to his friends with the same 
he displayed on other occasions. From 
•d and Warburton he could expect no ap- 
is taken from an antique civilisation. Wal- 
Lot see these poems till they were printed, 
m care through what horrors a Runic sav- 
,11 the joys and glories they could conceive 
felicity of boozing ale out of the skull of 
iin’s Hall This is quite a characteristic 
hat wonderful eighteenth century through 
ly wandered in a life-long exile. The au- 
tamskvida a “ Runic savage 1” No wonder 
Imitations ” safely out of the sight of such 
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The nmmx mmiming ymt» of lifo wm^ imm kw 

ovantful thari thoM« which wc have iilrcmly c^itiiiiiuHL Iix 
November, 1763, he Ijcgnn to fiiul ihiil a cuuopliiuit which 
had long trouhlad him, the result of fiiiting couititiition, 
had bocorac almost cowitarit For eight or nine raontlw 
he was an acute sufferer, until In July, 1764, he ctiniented 
to undergo the opomtion without which he could not have 
continued to live. Dr. Wharton volunte«ire<l to come up 
from Durham, ami, if not to perform the act, to support 
hia friend in ‘‘the perilous hour.’* But CIray preferrwl 
tlmt the €ambri<Igo sui^tcum ihmild attend him, and the 
operation wiu4 not only performed Pticceiiiifully, but the 
poet was able to sustain the much-driiidtid itiffering with 
fortitude. As he was beginning to get about again the 
gout came in one foot, “ but so tema you might liavti 
stroked it, such a minikin you might have played with it; 
in three or four days it had disappoartMl.” This gout, 
which troubled him so conitantly, and wt« fmt^ to Elm 
at last, was hereditary, and not oiuied by any eiei« in 
eating or drinking; Gray wm, in fact, iingularly abtitmi- 
ous, and it was one of the weuiatloiis of hit tneiaiw that 
he affected to hi so diunty that he eould touch nolhiiif 
less delicate than apricot marmiJada 
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hilst Gray was lying ill Lord Chancellor Hardwicke 
at the age of seventy “ four j on the 16th of May, 
. The office of Seneschal of the University was thus 
;ed, and there ensued a very violent contest, and the 
t of which was that Philip Hardwicke succeeded to 
ather’s honours by a majority of one, and the other 
idate, the notorious John, Earl of Sandwich, though 
orted by the aged Dr. Roger Long and other clerical 
lates, was rejected. Gray, to whom the tarnished 
nation of Lord Sandwich was in the highest degree 
rrent, swelled the storm of electioneering by a 1am- 
, The Candidate^ beginning i 

When sly Jemmy Twitcher had smugged up his face, 

With a lick of court white-wash and pious grimace, 
A-wooing he went, where three sisters of old 
In harmless society guttle and scold.” 

>rd Sandwich found that this squib was not without 
istant and practical effect, and he attempted to win 
angerous an opponent to his side. What means he 
ted cannot be conjectured, but they were unsuccessful. 
Sandwich said to Cradock, I have my private rea- 
for knowing Gray’s absolute inveteracy.” The Can- 
found its way into pmnt long after Gray’s death, 
)nly in a fragmentary form; and the same has hith- 
been true of Tophet, of which I am able to give, for 
irst time, a complete text from the Pembroke MSS. 
of Gray’s particular friends, “placid Mr. Tyson of 
’t College,” made a drawing of the Rev. Henry 
gh, a converted Jew, a man of slanderous and vio- 
temper, who had climbed into high preferment in 
)hurch of England. Underneath this very rude and 
ms caricature Gray wrote these lines : 
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“Tluw Toplj(‘t luok’ii : m i^rinnM iht* Itniwling fn^iul, 

Whilst frightiHi prt»latt*H !h>wM ancJ raird liiiii friinitl ; 

I saw th<*m how, and, wldlt^ ihoy wi«h’d hint dvid, 

With iorvllo siiiijH'r tsmi tho mitntxl hoad. 

Our mothor.fhuroh, with haif-av«*rt4’d i*ighl, 

Blush’d IIS who hlossM lirr grisly iirwaidyit? ; 

HosaiiniiH rang thntugh hoU’a tmtituuiotts iHirtlrra, 

And Btitiiu’a aclf had thoughta of taking ordi^w/* 

ThcHo two piotn's, itowovor, aro vory fur frtun the 

only elfuHiorw of tlu! kinti which ihny wrote. Minton 
appaaw to have iniido ii colhH'tiitii of i#riiy*s ^uifnhriiigo 
stjuibn, which ha did liot vaiitnra tc* print A Suiirf u^nm 
/imtU ; or^ Memr a Barrel the ikttrr Utrnmj^ ii cotnic 
piece In whieli dray aitJit^kad the proiniiieni heatb of 
hoiiMs, wai in axtHtanco m late m I BUI, hot htu never 
been printed, and lorn evacltHl iny careful search. Tliemt 
fiquiba are aaid to have been widely circuliited in datie 
bridge — fto widely m to friglilim the timid poet* aiiil to 
have been retained im part of the trail it i*m of iVmbrokti 
common-room until long after tkay'a death. I am told 
that Maaon'a net of cojdea of them) poeiim, of wldcli I have 
aeon a liat, turned «p, during tlia pnment ceiilury, In the 
library of a cathedral in the Nortli t^f KiigliimL Tliia may 
give aomci clue to their ultimati) diaeovery. They might 
prove to be coarse ami aliglit; they could imi fail Ii) lie 
biographically inkireating. 

In October, Hdl, Oray mi out upon what he called Iits 
** Lilliputian travek” 5n tlie Houth of Kngtaml He wetii 
down by Wincheater to Bontlmmpton, aiiiyetl ihere ioiiie 
weeks, and then rt^turned to I^ondon by Haliulmryi Wtlicm, 
Amesbury, and Stoniihenga ** I. promxl to tell yoii,'* he 
says to Norton Nichok, “that my liimlth m much iitt* 
proved by the mm ; not that I drank it, or bithiid la « 
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^ people do. No ! I only walked by it and 
n it.” His description of Netley Abbey, in a 
‘. Brown, is very delicate : “ It stands in a little 
, wbicb gradually rises behind the ruins into a 
irowned with thick wood. Before it, on a de- 
-hicket of oaks, that serves to veil it from the 
and from profane eyes, only leaving a peep on 
where the sea appears glittering through the 
vessels, with their white sails, glide across and 
tin. ... I should tell you that the ferryman 
me, a lusty young fellow, told me that he 
for all the world, pass a night at the Abbey, 
such things seen near it.” Still more pictu- 
deed, showing an eye for nature which was 
it a precedent in modern literature — is this 
n a letter of this time to Norton Nichols : 

ot close my letter without giving you one principal 
istory ; which was, that (in the course of my late tour) 
morning before five o’clock, the moon shining through 
sty autumnal air, and got to the sea-coast time enough 
mn’s lev4e. I saw the clouds and dark vapours open 
ight and left, rolling over one another in great smoky 
the tide (as it flowed gently in upon the sands) first 
n slightly tinged with gold and blue ; and all at once 
insufferable brightness that (before I can write these 
as grown to half an orb, and now to a whole one, too 
distinctly seen. It is very odd it makes no figure on 
hall remember it as long as the sun, or at least as long 
I wonder whether anybody ever saw it before? I 
it.” 

tnber Gray was laid up again with illness, 
tened this time with blindness, a calamity 
d off favourably. He celebrated the death of 
^hich occurred at this time, by writing what 


